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HERE ARE 


TO IMPLEMENT THE FINDINGS OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


in your Church © 


NATIONAL CouNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 


Division of Christian Education (formerly I.C.R.E.) 
206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me pamphlets in the quantities indicated below: 


1. 3: Ds Enclosed is 
esas 4, O22 = $ 

Name : 

Address_ 

City Zone State 


Order Family Week pamphlets by number on postcard 
or letter if you do not wish to cut this page. 


SOME PERTINENT QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE 


Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


Religion is important to the development of a 
healthy personality .. . 


| 


Parents are the most significant adults in the lives | 
of children to communicate spiritual values . . . 


The family properly guided by the church . . . 
best provides an atmosphere in which a child can 
develop morally and spiritually. 


The churches, synagogues and other groups can 
provide the necessary influence on family, school 
and community .. . 


TO HELP YOUR CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY OBSERVE 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
May 6-13, 1951 


Send for these valuable new 
materials = NOW! 


1. THIS WEEK IS FOR YOUR HOME 
(8 page leaflet) 2c each, $1.75 per 100 


2. YOUR CHURCH AND THE HOME 
(8 page leaflet) 2c each, $1.75 per 100 


3. COOPERATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND HOME 
(6 page leaflet) 3c each, $2.00 per 100 


4. THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY IN FAMILY 


EDUCATION 
(6 page leaflet) 3c each, $2.00 per 100 


5. PAGES OF POWER 195]— 


“PARENTS—-CHILDREN—GOD~ 
(16 page booklet) 5c each 


6. EDUCATION OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS IN 


AMERICA 
(32 page booklet) 50c each 


Order from your denominational bookstore, 
your state or city council office or, with 

the coupon, from the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of the 

Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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wily in the & ower Working in U, 


by Rolland W. Schloerb* 


A New Testament Incident 
Now there is in Jerusalem by the 
sheep gate a pool, in Hebrew called 
Bethzatha, which has five porticoes. 
In these lay a multitude of invalids, 
blind, lame, paralyzed. One man was 
there, who had been ill for thirty- 
eight years. When Jesus saw him and 
knew that he had been lying there a 
long time, he said to him, “Do you 
want to be healed?” The sick man 
answered him, “Sir, I have no man 
to put me into the pool when the 
water is troubled, and while I am 
going another steps down before me.” 
Jesus said to him, “Rise, take up your 
pallet, and walk.” And at once the 
man was healed, and he took up his 
pallet and walked. 
John 5:2-9, R.S.V. 


A Thought for Today 
This long-time crippled man had 
sought to be healed for thirty-eight 


years. He thought that the source of » 


his healing was in the pool of water. 
Jesus came along and assured him 
that the source of God’s healing pow- 
er was not in the water but in the 
man himself. 


Where does one find divine power 
at work? We sometimes see that 
power in some work of nature or in 
some cataclysmic event in history. 
Jesus is reminding people that God’s 
power is at work within them. Our 
task is to put no needless obstacles in 
the way of that healing, restoring, 
life-giving power. We can impede 
God’s power by our fears and anxie- 
ties, or we can release that power by 
faith in its working. That is why the 
man was able to take up his pallet 
and walk without going into the wa- 
ter. The source of divine healing was 
within himself, and the faith awak- 
ened by Jesus made it possible for 
that power to work. 

The writer of the letter to the 
Ephesians stated this truth in a rap- 
turous doxology: “Now to him who 
by the power at work within us is 


*Minister of the Hyde Park Baptist Church. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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able to do far more abundantly than 
all that we ask or think, to him be 
glory... 5. er (at 20)2 


Further Thoughts 
For Meditation 
I Soucut THE Lorp 

I sought the Lord, and afterward I 
knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, seek- 
ing me; 

It was not I that found, O Saviour 
true, 

No, I was found of Thee. 


Thou didst reach forth Thy hand and 
mine enfold; 

I walked and sank not on the storm- 
vexed sea,— 

*Twas not so much that I on Thee 
took hold, 

As Thou, dear Lord, on me. 


I find, I walk, I love, but, O the 
whole 

Of love is but my answer, Lord, to 
Thee; 

For Thou wert long before-hand with 
my soul, 

Always Thou lovest me. 


Author unknown 


You must believe that all things 
are possible through Christ. Through 
faith in His power our difficulties can 
be met, the sick can be healed, death 
can end in resurrection, human sepa- 
ration can be united on the wings of 
prayer, and sacrifice can be made 
with joy. The old sayings that man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity and 
that God never closes a door but what 
He opens a window are true. Thou- 
sands have proven them. But there 


- are millions who haven’t. 


Austin Purdue, Bold to Say 


Although I am a physician trained 
in the most modern theory and meth- 
ods, I cannot create life or restore it. 
In the recovery of a patient from in- 
jury or disease I can be no more than 
a technical assistant. The healing 
processes were arranged by God when 


he set into motion the laws of nature 


and of the universe. 


Dr. Edward L. Compere, in an 
address to the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist Church, October 16, 1949. 


If you know not whether the world 
be God’s world, determine that you 
will do your part to make it God-like 
and lo! in the end, if not yet, you will 
find God in it. Such faith comes not 
to the indifferent or indolent, to him 
who merely looks on. It is a faith to 
be won; not to be received as a gift. 
It belongs in highest measure only to 
heroic souls who dare to venture any- 
thing. 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Christianity as History and Faith 


The formula for this absolute com- 
mitment of faith runs somewhat like 
this. Commit yourself entirely into the 
keeping and into the control of the 
uncomprehended totality of potential 
meaning and value which floods each 
concrete situation like a hidden glory. 
This hidden glory is God. Be recep- 
tive, alert, sensitive and responsive to 
every intimation of this hidden glory. 
Treat every belief, every program and 
ideal, every construction of the intel- 
lect, and intelligence itself, as instru- 
mental. Treat these all as instrumental 
to the end of making yourself and 
your fellow men ever more responsive, 
receptive and open to the hidden un- 
comprehended goodness of God. 


Henry Nelson Wieman, in 
Christendom, Spring, 1937 


Leave it all quietly to God, my soul, 
my rescue comes from him 
alone; 
rock, rescue, refuge, he is all to me, 
never shall I be overthrown. 
My safety and my honour rest 
on God; 
God is my strong rock and refuge. 
Always rely on him, my followers, 
pour out your prayers to him; 
God is a refuge for us. 
Psalm 62:5-8 (Moffatt) 


A Prayer 
Grant me endurance, Lord, 

When fierce the storms are raging; 
If I grow faint, accord 

New strength for my assuaging. 
From weak inconstancy 

Do Thou my heart defend, 
That I may follow Thee 

Steadfastly to the end. 

—R.W.S. 


International Journal of Religious Eucation 


A: THE CONVENTION in 
which the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America was constituted, 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 
of one of the twelve uniting agencies, 
was elected Associate General Secre- 
tary of the total organization. This is 
the highest staff position next to that 
of Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the 
General Secretary. Dr. Ross has been 
General Secretary of the International 
Council of Religious Education since 
1935. He will continue his able lead- 
ership in Christian education as ex- 
ecutive of the Division of Christian 
Education, but he will also have a 
leading place in the administration 
of the whole inter-church program 
of American Protestantism. 


This election is a recognition of 
Dr. Ross’ outstanding ability as an 
administrator. It also points up the 
growing acknowledgement of the cen- 
tral place of Christian education in 
the total life of the Church. The 
whole status and prestige of the Chris- 
tian education movement has ad- 
vanced greatly during recent years, in 
growing recognition of the quality 
and importance of the work done by 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
chairman of the International Coun- 
cil, at the first meeting of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education. Con- 
firmation of this status appeared re- 
cently in an editorial in the Christian 
Century which paid tribute to both 
Dr. Cavert and Dr. Ross: 


“His (Dr. Ross’) is the best ad- 
ministrative and organizational 
mind in American Protestantism. 
Under his leadership the I.C.R.E. 
has greatly expanded its staff, 
budget and services to the 
churches, and has done more to 
enlist laymen in cooperative 
church life than any other body 
in the country.” 


Those closest to the details involved 
in working out the merger are con- 
vinced that there was never a similar 
enterprise so complex and so difficult. 
Each of the agencies had grown up 
separately to meet a specific need. 
Each had its own pattern of sponsor- 
ship, organization and budget mak- 
ing. Each was served by intelligent 
and devoted persons anxious to con- 
serve hard won values and specialized 
types of program. The task was to 
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Elected Associate General Secretary, National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America 


combine all of these patterns into a 
coherent whole which would give bal- 
anced weight to each enterprise and 
at the same time allow for a smoothly 
working organization. This called for 
the highest intelligence and finest of 
spirit on the part of all the persons 
involved. We are told that these qual- 
ities characterized the entire Planning 
Committee. In the prolonged delibera- 
tions which eventually solved the 
multitudinous problems, Dr. Ross’ 
arduous labors, objectivity, and what 
seemed an inspired capacity for see- 
ing the crux of a problem and point- 
ing a solution, won the admiration 


and respect of his colleagues. 

The International Council of Reli- 
gious Education was the largest of all 
the merging agencies in point of 
budget and staff personnel. When 
Dr. Ross came to the Council in 1935 
the staff consisted of nine persons. 
In 1950 there were twenty-eight full- 
time and ten part-time staff members, 
and the office force had grown from 
34 to 59. There was full-time leader- 
ship in five departments which for- 
merly had only partial attention, and 
nine new departments had been in- 
augurated. The annual income had 
risen from approximately $100,000 in 
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1935 to over $600,000 in: 1950, with 
an enormously broadened base of con- 
tributors. 

The expressed desires of the con- 
stituent denominations and councils 
for cooperation in more and more 
aspects of Christian education were 
thus finding continuing fulfilment. 
This development is, of course, due to 
many factors, but credit is due in 
large respect to Dr. Ross, with his 
vision, his ability to find and inspire 


capable and devoted staff personnel, 
his outstanding skill in organizational 
processes, and his commitment to the 
cause of Christian education. 

With Dr. Cavert and Dr. Ross at 
the administrative helm of the new 
National Council of Churches, there 
are exciting prospects ahead for the 
impact of cooperative Protestantism 
upon the life of our nation and its 
outreach around the world. 

Tue Eptors 


Kost in Gee Cine: 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America comes into 
being at Cleveland. It must be supported 

in every community 


by Virgil E. Foster* 


HAT HAPPENED at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, November 28 to 
December 1, 1950 can and should 
change the life of each one of us. 
The formation of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America was not 
some far off impersonal event. You 
and I helped to form it. The demand 
for greater unity in the church made 
by persons all over the continent 
brought the National Council of 
Churches into existence. The year 
1950 was a red letter year in your 
diary and mine as well as in the an- 
nals of church history. It was the 
year in which we helped to achieve 
greater unity in the mission of the 
Church. It marks the beginning of 
increased power in the voice of the 
Church to a stricken world. That 
voice can change things. 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, in his ad- 
dress on the opening night of the 
Convention, said that we were not 
uniting weak agencies in the hope of 
avoiding bankruptcy; we were bring- 
ing together strong agencies in order 
the better to serve the cause of the 
Church. He affirmed what was al- 
ready in the minds of those present. 
As the representatives of those uniting 
agencies and the participating de- 
nominations gathered in the great 


*Editor, International Journal of Religious 
Education. 
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Arena of the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium that evening for the service of 
thanksgiving preparatory to the actual 
constitution of the Council the next 
day, hope and assurance, not despair, 
radiated from their faces. 


Over the huge platform of the Au- 
ditorium hung the words, in silver, 
“This Nation Under God.” These 
words of President Lincoln were more 
appropriate than the Planning Com- 
mittee could have known when pre- 
paring for the meeting. The Conven- 
tion, held in the midst of a crisis in 
international relations, reminded our 
nation and every nation that it is un- 
der the judgment as well as the love 
of God. This Convention was not only 
a call to interdenominational agen- 
cies to unite. It was a call to all 
Christendom including Christians in 
Chester Center and in your town, to 
reaffirm their faith and to put that 
faith into action to save the world. 


The Act of Constituting the Nation- 
al Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, the 
morning of November 29, was an in- 
spiring demonstration of strength. 
A trumpet call by the four Hruby 
brothers of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra announced the start of the 
processional. Robed according to ec- 
clesiastical or academic custom, some 
five hundred official representatives of 
the participating denominations came 


into the auditorium. The Greek Or- 
thodox delegates wore rich robes of 
black and gold; prominent ministers 
and board secretaries had collegiate 
gowns with doctorate hoods; repre- 
sentatives of the Society of Friends 
wore only their customary modest 
business clothes. Led by choirs gowned 
in varying colors, each denominational 
group was preceded by a standard 
bearer carrying a white satin banner 
emblazoned with the name of the 
church. Singing “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” the delegates took their 
places around tables on the floor or 
in rows on the platform. By the re- 
quest of the denominations, the inter- 
denominational agencies were giving 
up their separate lives that a new, 
united, stronger agency could be born. 


It was a time of rejoicing, of de- 
claring anew the Christian faith 
which bound those delegates and visi- 
tors together. After the signing of the 
official documents by the denomina- 
tional representatives and the presen- 
tation of documents by the merging 
agencies, the entire gathering prayed 
together the constituting prayer and 
sang “God of Grace and God of 
Glory.” 


The delegates and visitors were led 
in their thinking by a most competent 
group of Christian leaders, including 
Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, United 
States Representative in the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council; Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, noted Japanese Chris- 
tian leader; Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, Director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs 
of the World Council of Churches; 
Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson (by 
radio) ; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Min- 
ister of Christ Church, New York 
City, and others. 

The Convention was brought to a 
close on Friday evening, December 1, 
in a great service of dedication, in 
which the theme, ‘““This Nation Under 
God,” was again lifted up as the cen- 
tral note. Those persons who had 
been elected to the staff of the Na- 
tional Council were installed. Dr. 
Eugene C. Blake, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, spoke on “The Cost of Dis- 
cipleship.” 

The impact of this great gathering 
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is legislatively controlled by a Division As- 
sembly representative of denominations and 
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ministrative supervision of Division matters. 
The two program committees on General 
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Christian Education and Christian Higher 
Education have close relations with the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education and the 
Joint Departments of Family Life and Chris- 
tian Life Service. Business is supervised by a 
Business Committee. Other committees render 
special services. 


will be felt for years to come. It was 
more than just another big church 
meeting. It marked a turning point in 
the ministry of the church, not only in 
this country but around the world. It 
is important that each one of us feel 
that impact, be awakened by it, be 
stirred by it. What happened at Cleve- 
land is not complete until it happens 
to us as individuals. The National 
Council has its roots: in Chester Cen- 
ter, in St. Louis, in Middletown, in 
your home and mine. It was brought 
into existence to give greater strength 
to the Christian witness in your home, 
your town, your church, your life, as 
well as around the world. 


The year 1950 saw the fulfillment 
of that part of a dream. The year 
1951 brings us to the task of its still 
greater fulfillment, as the work of the 
National Council unfolds. The first 
major meeting of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council (formerly the International 
Council of Religious Education) will 
be held in Columbus, Ohio, February 
11 to 17. Some 1300 religious educa- 
tion leaders, lay and _ professional, 
from all over the country, will attend. 
Some of the time they will meet in 
seventeen sections, to consider ways 
of strengthening, through the teach- 
ing ministry of the church, the Chris- 
tian life of persons, in their homes, 
churches, and communities and in 
their world-wide Christian witness. 

Out of such work sessions as these 
come many of the ideas which find 
expression in better teaching materials 
for your church school or young peo- 
ple’s society, more interesting and 
helpful leadership training confer- 
ences, better audio-visual materials, 
and improved leaders’ magazines and 
guides. 


Other Divisions and Departments 
of the National Council of Churches 
will also meet from time to time, both 
to help the local church in its work, 
and to strengthen the channels 
through which our conviction finds 
expression in a world-wide ministry. 
Its four Divisions are: Division of 
Foreign Missions, Division of Home 
Missions, Division of Christian Life 
and Work, and Division of Christian 
Education. There is a Joint Commis- 
sion on Missionary Education and 
there are several central departments 
and joint departments to serve those 
interests involving more than one 
division. The organization of the Na- 
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The Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation represents most of the program ele- 
ments formerly carried by the International 
Council of Religious Education. There are 9 
program departments, 13 educational com- 


tional Council is explained in the 
accompanying charts. 

The most important thing now is 
that this cooperative work of the 
church be strengthened at its roots— 
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mittees, and 17 associated sections. Only 
samples of these are given in the chart 
above. Program supervision is carried by an 
Administrative Committee appointed by the 
Assembly. 


in you and me. The cooperative work 
of the church has been developing for 
a long time, each of the agencies 
now merged having come into exist- 
ence to meet a specific need. They 


The UCYM interfaith and interracial seminars 
and camps help both Individuals and communities 


by Jean E. Alexander* 


Bee S. was typical of the 
young people in the interfaith 
camp at Minneapolis last summer. 
This was one of a series of interfaith 
and interracial seminars and camps 
sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement and local Christian 
youth councils. Darrell had gone to 
the camp because he thought it would 
be a good idea to get to know some 
Jewish young people and to learn 
more about their faith and his own. 


The experience had been even more 


*Director of Social Education Department, 
United Christian Youth Movement, Chicago. 
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rewarding than he had expected. For 
six days he had camped with about 
forty other young people, Negro and 
white, Jew and Christian. It had been 
fun. But the unusual and wonderful 
part had been the fellowship in which 
each person had treated the other as 
a brother. Back home they had only 
talked about brotherhood. This had 
disturbed Darrell and after he re- 
turned from the camp, things began 
to change. He no longer wondered 
what to do; he knew. 

Darrell, along with the others from 
his community who had attended the 
camp, began to speak up more freely 


have been meeting those needs with 
great effectiveness. The time has come 
when those needs can best be met 
through one great National Council 
of Churches. The trend in this direc- 
tion has been going on for over a 
quarter century, as state and city 
councils of churches have been formed 
by the union of the agencies which 
preceded them, such as councils of 
church women, religious education 
councils, and others. 

This nation 7s under God. Every 
nation is under God. We are under 
God. We have never needed that mes- 
sage more than we need it today. The 
new National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of 
America calls us to put our faith into 
action, courageously, confidently, dur- 
ing the years ahead which will be full 
of uncertainty and danger. In your 
town, in my home, in all the Chester 
Centers of the land, we must catch 
the spirit of this call to unity within 
the Christian family and to a united 
witness and ministry. We must give 
time to it, support it financially, and 
give ourselves with new confidence to 
our witness to the Christian faith. Let 
the new National Council of Churches 
be strong at its roots! 


about racial and religious issues. They 
gave derogatory jokes the “silent treat- 
ment” and helped, by a few well 
stated facts, to stop the spread of 
stereotyped ideas about certain groups 
of people. They cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the agencies in their 
community that work to improve hu- 
man relationships, and they put on 
programs in their own churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, and clubs. In these 
programs they used the newest and 
best movies, slides, and discussion 
methods to get across their message 
regarding the brotherhood of all men. 
In their Christian youth council, they 
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Lawrence-Phillip Studios 


A rabbi explains the significance of the Hanukah candlestick to a group of young people at 
a winter inter-faith camp near Chicago. 


cooperated with the Jewish young 
people of the community on a work 
project that resulted in a recreation 
center in one of the “less-chance” 
areas of their city. 

Yes, the results were good. Good 
for Darrell, for his group, for his 
community, and for the world. This 
young man, along with~ forty others, 
now had more wisdom, more under- 
standing, more experience, and more 
courage to stand for his Christian con- 
viction about the worth of each man. 
This intergroup experience had made 
of Darrell a stronger leader in his 
own group and a better citizen of a 
nation and world made up of many 
groups. 

The story of Darrell and the work 
he did in his community is not an 


isolated case. Many similar stories_ 


about active Christian young people 
could be told. Since the summer of 
1948, when the United Christian 
Youth Movement conducted its first 
interfaith camp (The January, 1949 
issue of the Journal carried a com- 
plete story of that first camp in an 
article entitled “Adventure in Under- 
standing”) the response around the 
country to the idea has been enthusi- 
astic and encouraging. Now, each year 
more than 25 local Christian youth 
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councils all over the United States 
sponsor intergroup seminars and 
camps. 

While the United Christian Youth 
Movement, through its Department of 
Intergroup Work, has taken the lead 
in the development of these inter- 
racial and interfaith seminars and 
camps, the direct sponsoring agency 
in any given locality has been the 
youth council of the local council of 
churches. This has proved to be good 
because local planning means that the 
seminar can be designed to meet the 
particular needs of that community 
and can utilize its resources. The de- 
velopment of a fellowship of indi- 
viduals, both youth and adult, who 
can continue to work together on 
common problems in their own com- 
munity is the most important result 
of a locally sponsored seminar. 

The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment is very grateful to the staff of 
the Department of Interreligious Co- 
operation of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith for their assist- 
ance in planning local seminars and 
camps. They have helped in all cases 
to make the proper contacts with the 
Jewish community groups and have 
given freely of their audio-visual and 
literature supplies as well as profes- 


sional staff leadership to the camp 
programs. 

Of course, the local seminars and 
camps have varied in emphases, but 
the basic program content has been 
the same in; each. A minimum pro- 
gram includes a study of Christian 
faith and practice taught by a Prot- 
estant clergyman, a study of basic 
Judaism taught by a rabbi, and a 
workshop or discussion group on the 
community’s problems in intergroup 
relations. Worship is always a very 
important part of an intergroup semi- 
nar and helps to put meaning into 
down” the religious practices or faith 

There is no attempt to “water 
down” the religious practices or faith 
of either group, and each conducts 
its regular services of worship at the 
time when they would naturally come. 
For example, on Friday evening the 
Jewish young people, with their rabbi, 
conduct a Friday evening Sabbath 
service in which the total camp may 
participate if they wish. On Sunday 
morning the Protestant young people, 
with their minister, hold a church 
service, the same type that would be 
held in any denominational or inter- 
denominational camp or conference. 
The Jewish young people observe this 
service and discuss it afterwards, as is 
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also done for Friday evening service. 

At some camps non-sectarian morn- 
ing watch and evening vespers are 
planned by a committee of campers, 
using the best in the poetry, literature, 
and prayers of both religions. This 
joint planning is a very interesting 
learning experience and the commit- 
tee meetings turn into fascinating 
“bull sessions.” Grace at the table is 
another way in which the group 
shares each other’s religious customs. 
Singing, good group recreation, and 
general fellowship make a_ well- 
rounded program that is both fun and 
educational. 


Any program that achieves such 
good results as those related in the 
story of Darrell hardly needs defend- 
ing or further explanation, but per- 
haps it would be well here to sum- 
marize the aims and purposes of the 
intergroup seminars as they have de- 
veloped and are continuing to develop 
under the guidance of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

A primary purpose would be the 
fellowship of new friends. It is vital to 
have personal experiences of crossing 
racial and religious boundaries so 
that one has a chance to know indi- 
viduals from other groups. 

Secondly, an intergroup seminar 
provides a new kind of religious ex- 
perience for young people. In the 
process of sharing our religious con- 
victions with others, we come to a 
deeper understanding of our own reli- 
gious traditions while at the same time 
learning to appreciate the spiritual 
values in another viewpoint. 

A third important aspect of an in- 
tergroup camp or seminar is the 
opportunity it offers for study of com- 
munity problems under the guidance 
of those people who are most con- 
cerned with these problems. 

A fourth very valuable purpose is 
the training it provides for religiously 
motivated young people to work to- 
gether to combat secularization, to 
improve human relations in their 
community, and to build a world in 
which brotherhood and peace abide. 

Yes, the results of the interfaith and 
interracial seminars and camps held 
under the sponsorship of local Chris- 
tian youth councils and the United 
Christian Youth Movement have been 
good. Why not add your community 
to the list of those whose young peo- 
ple are actively practicing brother- 
hood every day? 
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A UCYM Council in Oklahoma 
Goes Inter-Racial and Likes It 


by Vivian Reno* 


N THE SUMMER of 1945 the 


Oklahoma City Christian Youth 
Council was reorganized. At that time 
the young people and their advisers 
who were present deliberately set it 
up on an interracial basis, knowing 
that to do so would make their life 
as an organization more difficult. 
They preferred to accept the obstacles 
that would inevitably confront an 
inter-racial group in a state with seg- 
regation laws and traditions than to 
give in to the “status quo” and accept 
anything less than what they felt 
would be completely Christian. 

The past five years have proved 
their wisdom. For, while they have 
been confronted with some hurdles, 
and sometimes have had to sacrifice 
things they could have done if they 
had not been interracial, the growth 
and increasing strength of the pro- 
gram has shown that their judgment 
was sound. Although the Youth Coun- 
cil in Oklahoma City had been in 
existence for about eight years before 
1945, there had hardly been a single 
year up to then when it had not had 
to be reorganized or revitalized in 
order to continue. Since its inter- 
racial organization, it has had a con- 
tinuous period of activity, increasing 
in scope and significance year by 
year. 

Oh, yes, there have been difficul- 
ties. A few parents have refused to 
allow their young people to partici- 
pate after hearing that Negroes are 
members. Even some ministers have 
been cool to the idea of sending dele- 
gates from their churches. Planning 
retreats, which have been held each 
year to set up the program, have not 
always met in the most desirable 
places, because these were not avail- 
able to all in the group. This year 
they gave up a Youth Week radio 


*Mrs. E. R. Reno, Executive Secretary of 
the Oklahoma City Council of Churches. 


broadcast which the Youth Council 
has presented for the past four years, 
because the broadcast had been 
moved to a different station located 
atop a hotel which does not allow 
Negroes to use the front elevators. 


But the program has gone on, and 
progress has been made steadily. 
Many young people and some adult 
advisers have had their attitudes 
changed by associating with fine peo- 
ple of other races. One girl, for ex- 
ample, who had been reared in a 
family with a long southern tradition, 
told the sponsor that the first time 
she came to a retreat and saw the 
Negroes there, she thought she would 
go right back home. But she stayed, 
and before the week-end was over, 
she was thinking of all those present 
as just people, and not noticing par- 
ticularly the different colors of skin. 

The youth have had help and guid- 
ance from other interracial groups, 
and this has helped to make possible 
their success. The Oklahoma Chris- 
tian Youth Council, in which they 
have been active, and in whose state 
program they have participated, is 
also interracial, as are the Oklahoma 
City Council of Churches and the 
Oklahoma City Council of Church 
Women. Everything done by these 
organizations is on an_ interracial, 
unsegregated basis, and it can be said 
with justification that through these 
cooperative agencies the churches are 
leading out in better human relations. 
United Christian Youth Movement 
Regional Conferences have given 
added impetus to their enthusiasm, 
because of the experiences which come 
from living interracially for a week 
and hearing outstanding leaders dis- 
cuss inter-group relations. 

There has never been a great deal 
said about race relations in their own 
programs. The policy has been rather 
to have fellowship, work, worship, 
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and study together, thus breaking 
down barriers and building up friend- 
ships. Officers and leaders are chosen 
not simply to represent racial groups, 
but for leadership ability and conse- 
cration, regardless of color. Projects 
have included activities of many 
types, among them city-wide Youth 
Revivals, clothing collections for over- 
seas relief, seminars on World Order 
and Political Education, a Spiritual 
Quest, Consultations on UCYM and 
the Church. Youth Week has been 
observed each year with assemblies in 
all high schools, radio programs, a 
big city-wide party, and a great ecu- 
menical worship service on the closing 
Sunday evening. 


During the first few years a great 
deal of emphasis was placed on fel- 
lowship. Periods of recreation were 
held at each meeting of the Council, 
and opportunities for eating and hav- 
ing fun together were provided regu- 
larly. This helped to break down for- 
mality and gave a foundation on 
which to build more serious efforts. 
Planning together, exchanging ideas, 
and working together on civic and 
school activities has built up respect 
for each others’ capabilities and 
talents. 

This year, feeling that they have 
reached a place where they are ready 
for some real progress, the Council 
has adopted as a project a complete 
survey of the community to discover 
any unmet needs which could be met 
by such a group as they make up. 
They plan to set up machinery to 
meet these needs, whether work 
groups to renovate a “less-chance” 
area, worship leaders to help plan and 
lead services where the church has 
not gone, recreation leaders for a 
neighborhood center, or whatever they 
can do. The survey is now in prog- 
ress, and none of the young people 
knows where it will lead them. But 
they are ready to go, being members 
of that age group that is likely to 
accomplish the impossible because 
they aren’t old enough to know it 
can’t be done. 

At their planning retreat this year 
these teen-agers also decided that they 
should try some experiments to break 
down segregation traditions. Most of 
the segregation patterns in Oklahoma 
are not covered by law, but are the 
result of custom which has grown up 
through the years. So the officers and 
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Youth Council officers in Oklahoma City present a radio program during Youth Week 


leaders of the Oklahoma City UCYM 
Council have begun doing quietly a 
few of the things that are ordinarily 
“not done” under such circumstances. 
In this way they hope to demonstrate 
that it is possible to have interracial 
fellowship and activity without any 
unpleasant results. 

An Inter-Group Seminar is being 
planned as a project of the State 
Youth Council this year in which the 
Oklahoma City group will participate. 
This will include all faiths and races, 
in both the planning and carrying out 
of the project, and in the leadership. 
After this State Seminar, in the spring 
of 1951, local Youth Councils over 


the state will be encouraged to hold 
such meetings in their own commu- 
nities, using those who attend the 
State Seminar to plan them. 

There haven’t been many fireworks 
connected with the activities of the 
movement. It is characterized by slow 
and steady ,growth rather than by 
spectacular achievements. But, look- 
ing back over the years, it is possible 
to see changes in community attitudes 
and practices which have been 
brought about through the activities 
of the various groups. that have 
worked for better race relations. That 
is what counts, and what we hope 
will continue. 


Vocational Opportunities in Inter-Church Work 


WOULD YOU LIKE to work on the 
frontier of the Protestant cooperative 
movement and have a share in bring- 
ing great dreams to realization? If 
you wish an opportunity for Chris- 
tian service but do not have specialized 
religious training, you might apply 
for an office position in the National 
Council of Churches. In the Division 
of Christian Education, Chicago, 
there are openings ranging from gen- 
eral office work to responsible secre- 
tarial positions. There are similar op- 
portunities in other Divisions of the 


National Council and in some state 
and city councils of churches. 

If you have business training, get 
in touch with Miss Helen Kindt, 
Room 500, 206 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4. If you are still preparing 
for your vocation, keep in mind such 


openings. 
Work at a Christian task in a vital, 
interracial and interdenominational 


fellowship! A good salary, pleasant 
working conditions, generous vacation 
allowance, pension and Social Secur- 
ity are among the compensations. 
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by Harold L. Clark* 


HE MAGNETIC RECORDER, 
either tape or wire, is becoming 
increasingly popular among church 


workers. For some time ministers have. 


recorded Sunday morning services for 
personal study or for playing to shut- 
ins. Weddings and other important 
events are also frequently recorded. 
More recently experiments have been 
made with the church school use of 
the recording machine. This shows 
great promise for improving teaching 
methods and for getting purposeful 
activity on the part of the class 
members. 

The magnetic recorder both records 
and plays back on the same machine. 
It can take down anything picked up 
by a microphone and most recorders 
also have a plug for recording radio 
or phonograph programs, which can 
be played back either immediately or 
whenever desired. 

The tape on which the recording is 
made can be used over and over 
because the previous recording is 
erased as the new one is being made. 
Since the tape can be used hundreds 
of times, the proportionate costs are 
lower with frequent use. If it is de- 
sirable to keep a recording for perma- 
nent use it can be transferred to a 
disk at a price ranging from approxi- 
mately sixty cents to five dollars, ac- 
cording to the quality of record need- 
ed. The operation of the recorder is 
simple and easily learned. 

There is a great variety in the ways 
in which tape recording may be used 
in the church school. Some of these 
may be briefly described." 


Use with visual materials 
Tape recording has proven of great 
value in enriching worship services or 


*Assistant Executive Secretary, Federation 
of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, 
Rochester, New York. 

‘The Journal would be interested in know- 
ing of other successful uses of tape record- 
ing in connection with religious education 
programs—Sunday church school, vacation 
and weekday schools, youth fellowships, lead- 
ership courses, etc. 
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other programs in which visual ma- 
terials are used. At Lafayette College 
one summer a group prepared a wor- 
ship service on the theme, “This Is 
My Church.” Several of the slides in 
the set based on Maus’ Christ and the 
Fine Arts were used. The sound por- 
tion was done in the chapel, using 
the organ and chimes for background 
music. This service, with its visual 
and recorded sequence, has been used 
again and again. The fact that the 
introduction stated that the music 
was recorded from the chapel organ 
in a church related college added 
much to the interest, particularly for 
those who were nearing the comple- 
tion of their high school courses. 

Churches which have made up 
their own sets of slides can transform 
them into sound slide sets. This is 
done by preparing a script with narra- 
tion, music and sound effects, record- 
ing this, and then playing it when the 
slides are used. There are great pos- 
sibilities here for both promotion and 
program development. 


Use in production of plays 

One of the obvious uses is the radio 
play, which can be prepared and re- 
corded in class and presented either in 
class or in a larger group. Such a play 
was done one year at a laboratory 
school at Wooster College, in a junior 
class. The play was written and care- 
fully rehearsed by the children. Sound 
effects, narration, and character parts 
were all carefully worked out. On the 
day of the recording, the whole junior 
group of thirty took part, either as 
participants in the play or as studio 
audience. They then listened with 
eager attention as the play was re- 
corded and then broadcast, by way of 
tape recording, in a simulated studio 
atmosphere. The period ran well over 
an hour. Complete studio silence and 
intense interest were evident all the 
way through. 

For a more finished production to 
be broadcast to other groups, the tech- 
nique of editing can be used. Tape 


can be edited with scissors and scotch 
tape quite easily. If a speaker stumbles 
over a line or makes a mistake, he 
can repeat the line and the section 
of the tape containing the error is 
later removed. Musical bridges can be 
recorded at a different time and 
spliced where needed in the tape. If 
the machine used is of sufficient high 
quality, such dramatic and musical 
programs may be broadcast later over 
the local radio station. 

In presenting pageants around 
Ghristmas and Easter, it is often de- 
sirable to use the adult choir in con- 
nection with the program. Under nor- 
mal circumstances this complicates re- 
hearsal. Valuable time of choir mem- 
bers as well as children is sometimes 
lost. In many churches the magnetic 
recorder is used to record the musical 
sequences by the choir and this is 
then used for rehearsal. The tape re- 
corder is always there and responds 
to the touch of a button. It never has 
to go home early or arrive late. This 
is a great convenience for the pageant 
director. 


Use in training choirs 

Another excellent use of the re- 
recorder in the church school is re- 
lated to the training of a children’s 
choir. Dr. A. Irvine McHose of the 
Eastman School of Music was once 
asked, “How important is recording 
considered in your voice training?” 
His reply was, “Much of everything 
we do is to record, play back and 
study.” One teacher responsible for a 
children’s choir said, after having used 
this method in preparation for a 
Christmas program, “Never have my 
children improved so much in so short 
a time.” The same results would 
doubtless come from using recordings 
in training verse speaking choirs. 


Use in leadership education 
Teachers would benefit greatly by 
recording story telling periods and 
studying the recordings for manner- 
isms, voice animation, and modula- 
tion. Many a teacher with a harsh, 
high, or a dull, monotonous voice 
has developed the kind of voice that 
invites listening attention. This can 
be done in a matter of weeks. In addi- 
tion, skill in the use of the voice to 
express joy, love, sadness, excitement 
and pleasure can be achieved in a 
surprisingly short time. One teacher, 
listening to herself for only two min- 
utes said, “Shut it off; it’s deadly.” 
She then learned how to use the re- 
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corder and took it home with her to 
work on her voice. The next Sunday 
one of her children said to his mother 
on the way home from church, “My 
teacher told us the same story today 
as she did last Sunday, but I liked it 
better today.” 

It is possible through the use of a 
recorder to take down a class session 
for the purpose of evaluation and 
teacher guidance. Teachers in a. lab- 
oratory school held last summer at 
the San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary in San Anselmo, California, 
' made use of this method. A session in 
each department was recorded and 
studied with most excellent results in 
terms of teacher training. 


Use in interpretation of 
the program 

By the same method it also becomes 
possible to interpret the work being 
done in the church school to parents, 
or indeed to official boards of the 
church. In one particular instance a 
mother had complained of the lack of 
proper teaching skills in the depart- 
ment where her child was attending. 
A class session was recorded. The par- 
ents were invited to hear the class 
session played back. The mother heard 
her child making an unsocial contri- 
bution to a class in which the rest of 
the children were, for the most part, 
participating with good behavior and 
real interest. This led to a change of 
attitude and a new kind of coopera- 
tion on the part of the mother. 

The value of the recorder in a 
situation like this is that it is absolute- 
ly objective. Many people will not ac- 
cept a stenographic report as entirely 
accurate, but there is no argument 
when the voices are actually heard. 
This technique might have possibili- 
ties in a group of young people evalu- 
ating their own class sessions and the 
contributions which they make to it. 
The waste of time because of irrele- 
vant comment would become immedi- 
ately apparent. 


Use in adult classes 

Adult class leaders have made a 
fruitful use of the magnetic recorder 
in stimulating discussion. A radio 
program, such as a news report or a 
special program on some subject of 
interest to the group, is recorded at 
the time it is broadcast. This is edited 
to leave in only the pertinent sections 
of the program, and is then played in 
the class session. 

Likewise, reports of all kinds can be 
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improved with insertions of recorded 
sections. Those attending conventions, 
conferences, youth regionals, or other 
meetings held away from the church, 
can record parts of speeches or special 
services and play back bits of these to 
give reality to the presentation. 


ot believe in 


The whole world:is rich with sound, 
music and words which can have 
meaning for all age levels. The possi- 
bilities of using a recorder to capture 
these and use them for the enrich- 
ment of the church school program 
cannot be numbered. 
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Religious Cele cation 


A public school principal states his views 


by Marvin J. Schmitt* 


T IS DIFFICULT to think of our 

United States of America and its 
major institutions apart from things 
both spiritual and Christian. As our 
national history finds its fountain 
head in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, so also does the history 
of education reveal the permeating 
and inspiring influence of religion 
upon what it once was and what it 
has become. As early as 1647 the 
forefathers of Massachusetts gave 
their reason for the establishment of 
the earliest public schools in these 
words: 

It being one chief project of 
that old deluder, Satan, to 
keep men from the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, as in former 
times, by keeping them in an 
unknown tongue, so in these 
later times by persuading from 
the use of tongues, . . . and 
that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our 
forefathers in Church and 
Commonwealth, the Lord as- 
sisting our endeavors; it is 
therefore ordered by this Court 
and Authoritie thereof: That 
everie Township in this juris- 
diction, after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number 
of fifty householders shall then 
forthwith appoint one within 


*Principal of Lincoln (public grade) School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Prepared with the coopera- 
tion of Mrs. Schmitt, who formerly taught in 
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their Town to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him 
to write and read, ... 

During our early educational his- 
tory the most famous of American 
textbooks even through the eighteenth 
century was the New England Primer. 
Although only a very small volume of 
eighty-eight pages that measures a 
mere three; and one half by five 
inches, its influence upon the think- 
ing and ideals of our nation has nev- 
ertheless been judged by many his- 
torians as second only to that of the 
Bible itself. The explanation lies in 
the fact that its contents consist prin- 
cipally of moral couplets and verses 
from the Bible, organized in alpha- 
betical sequence. 

Now, less than two centuries later, 
we are compelled by law and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
land, to avoid teaching any dynamic, 
vitalized truths of the Judeo-Christian 
religion in our public schools! It is 
imperative, therefore, that we do all 
we can to keep alive and virile the 
virtues and ideals of that rich heri- 
tage, through the medium of church 
supported classes in religious educa- 
tion. 

There is no question in my mind, 
but that most children who have 
been and are enrolled in the week- 
day program of religious education 
are benefited. It does make a differ- 
ence! Often times and in many in- 
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Eva Luoma 


School children go to a weekday class in religion at a nearby church. 


stances, it is true, pupils do not imme- 
diately manifest any marked change. 
But the seed has been planted and 
like the proverbial acorn that re- 
quires many years to develop into the 
perfection of the massive oak, so the 
full value of religious education can 
never be completely and immediately 
demonstrated or evaluated. Yet there 
are many illustrations that every prin- 
cipal has observed and would delight 
to tell. Here, for example, are only a 
few from our Oak Park schools. 

As the Christmas season approached, 
one religious education class asked 
and received permission for a Christ- 
mas party to be held the last day be- 
fore vacation. For several weeks they 
collected money and as the day ap- 
proached a sizable sum was ready. 
Then came a letter from the Save the 
Children Foundation, with a special 
appeal for funds. The teacher read 
the letter to the class and then asked 
the children to close their eyes and 
pray about it, asking what Jesus 
would have them do. With closed 
eyes, so that no pupil would influence 
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another, the class by uplifted hands 
voted unanimously to give their party 
money to the Save the Children 
Foundation. 

The particular Christmas project of 
our religious education classes has for 
many years been the Grenfell Mis- 
sion. One teacher made it a policy 
to ask her pupils to earn the money 
for their gifts and devoted a class 
period to the reporting of how the 
money was earned. “I gave up my 
money for the movies and a soda 
while my mother was at her bridge 
party and went to the library to read 
instead,” said one. “I shovelled snow 
for a week,” said another. “My girl 
friend and I decided to make this our 
Christmas gift to each other,” said a 
third. 

I have heard of one girl who re- 
turned money to a drug store for 
candy bars she had stolen, as a result 
of one lesson in religious education. 
A number have voluntarily confessed 
to cheating. 

Directors of religious education 
have commented on the leadership 


qualities developed through the prac- 
tice of pupil planned devotional serv- 
ices in the religious education classes. 
Parents and Sunday school teachers 
have alike been impressed with the 
increased Bible knowledge and mem- 
ory work of verses learned in these 
classes. I have heard of three young 
people who have planned to enter full 
time Christian service as a result of 
the challenges presented in the study 
of missions. And I often think of the 
appreciation _and thanksgiving for the 
teaching of the religious education 
classes, expressed by many parents. 
One mother in particular reported to 
me how staunchly her daughter re- 
fused to accept the atheist high school 
teacher’s explanation of the creation 
of the universe with his accompany- 
ing ridicule of the biblical account. 
“T know better,’ the pupil quietly 
answered. 

High school teachers have com- 
mented on the deepened appreciation 
and understanding of the numerous 
biblical references in literature and 
the drama which religious education 
students have shown. 

More and more, we are hearing 
via radio, the press, the writers, and 
lecturers of the growing trend and 
deepening consideration of religion in 
the realm of our daily living. Cer- 
tainly our government recognizes its 
importance and place. Students at 
West Point and Annapolis are re- 
quired to attend regular chapel exer- 
cises. Chaplains are provided for all 
our defense units as well as for our 
national and state legislative bodies. 
All life rafts are now required by 
law to be equipped with Bibles. Why 
recognize the need and power of reli- 
gion in these various areas of our 
government supported adult life, and 
then forbid its use in the public 
schools at that age where it is most 
important? 

One hour of Sunday school ob- 
viously is not enough. Many of us in 
the educational field, welcome and 
salute the work of the church sup- 
ported programs of weekday religious 
education. Please God, its effective 
service and inspiration may e’re long 
be returned to the public school room 
itself, a rightful fulfillment of our 
forefathers’ faith and vision in both 
governmental and educational areas 
of life. 

“Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish.” Where there is vision,— 
“Let us rise up and build.” 
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The Werlel Tash of 
Cheitian Bee Fon 


At Toronto last summer delegates from more than sixty countries gathered to 
discuss their common problems of Christian education in the world as it is today. 
This Convention of the World Council of Christian Education gave an oppor- 
tunity to the educators, as Dr. Visser t' Hooft says, "to have their unconscious 
distortion of the truth corrected by talking with one another across the divi- 
sions of confession, race and nation.’ As a follow-up of the Convention, the 
Editors have asked three leaders of world Christian organizations to write con- 
cerning their own conceptions of the world task of Christian education. It is 
interesting to note the varying emphases which they make. Dr. Visser 't Hooft, 
of the World Council of Churches, sees Christian education against the back- 
ground of powerful forces of the State. Dr. Ranson of the International Mis- 
sionary Council—a federation of national missionary organizations—thinks of 
Christian education as an essential part of the evangelistic mission of the 
Church. Dr. Knapp, of the World Council of Christian Education, states the 
practical organizational problems involved in a world-wide attempt to educate 


people in the Christian faith. 


Pani deck the 
of HS eo 


by W. A. Visser 't Hooft* 


DUCATION is not an easy task 
at a time when all established 
values are being called in question, 
when in Western Germany and Japan 
as well as in Eastern Europe and 
China “re-education” on a vast scale 
is being attempted, when in Asia and 
Africa new nations and societies are 
hammering out their ways of life. 

These movements of social and 
political change deeply affect the life 
of the Church. They either assert or 
deny a Christian basis for society, 
they make assumptions about the role 
of the Church in the community, 
they determine the conditions under 
which the Christian faith can be 
passed on to a new generation or to 
new believers. They provide the soil 
which may be favourable or injurious 
to Christian growth, and have pro- 
found consequences for Christian edu- 
cation. 

It is not only “methods” which 
have to be revised. The teaching body 
needs to examine itself and rediscover 
what it affirms and denies, what weap- 


*General Secretary, World Council of 
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ons must be put into the hands of a 
new generation both for attack and 
defence. The whole Christian Church 
is in fact having to learn the faith 
over again, discovering in it new re- 
sources with which to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. 


It is significant, therefore, that the 
Message issued by the first Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 
1948 spoke in terms of “learning 
afresh,” and “‘asking God to teach us.” 
This coming together of Christians of 
many countries, confessions and politi- 
cal backgrounds revealed not only the 
riches that are in Christ but also the 
spiritual poverty, compromise and 
partial obedience of Christians. 
“Often,” says the Message, “we have 
tried to serve God and mammon, put 
other loyalties before our loyalty to 
Christ; confused the Gospel with our 
own economic or national or racial 
interests and feared war more than 
we hated it.” Here is a prerequisite 
of Christian education: that tee edu- 
cators themselves are ready to have 
their unconscious distortion of the 
truth corrected by talking with one 


another across the divisions of con- 
fession, race and nation. This is the 
wholeness of the Church for which 
the ecumenical movement stands. It 
has essential bearing on Christian 
education. 

The areas of life in which Chris- 
tians are challenged today are not 
those for which they have been pre- 
pared by patterns of education worked 
out in the more tranquil nineteenth 
century. The witness of a Christian 
against the claims of an all-powerful 
state, the choice between supporting 
a familiar established pattern of so- 
ciety or siding with the rising power 
of “the masses,” the finding of per- 
sonal moral standards in a time of 
moral chaos: in all these realms there 
is little practical guidance, because 
the experience of the teachers has 
been of another world. Here, how- 
ever, the Bible and particularly the 
Epistles become “contemporary” doc- 
uments. Twentieth century Christians 
find themselves at one with those 
whom Paul helped to guide through 
political persecution, moral perplex- 
ity and social ostracism. Christian 
education today, to be realistic, must 
be at the same time experimental and 


biblical. 


Further, it must be theological. In 
a day when the word “peace” has 
become a party cry, when words can 
only be understood against the back- 
ground of a particular ideology, Chris- 
tian words must be filled with an 
explicit Christian content. In a day 
when, as in Asian countries, there is 
a tendency to take the best from all 
religions, Christians must know what 
they mean when they acknowledge 
Christ as the only Saviour and Lord. 
In a day when a profession of Chris- 
tian faith may mean discrimination 
and exclusion from certain professions 
and offices, as in both Moslem and 
Communist countries, those who con- 
tinue to teach such a faith or to live 
by it must know what they affirm and 
what they deny with all the clarity 
of those who wrought out the early 
creeds. 


Lastly Christian education must be 
conceived on a world scale. There are 
no Christian nations and there are 
no nations to which the Word of God 
is not directed. There are no indi- 
viduals or peoples or races who are 
outside the sphere of responsibility 
of the Church, to whom has been 
committed “God’s unchanging Word 
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to the world.” “Go ye and teach all 
nations” is a commandment not yet 
fulfilled, but it is a commandment 
carrying the promise “Lo, I am with 
you always.” Ultimately Christian 


education can do nothing more than 
point to Him who is present in all 
places and all situations, Christ the 
Lord of the Church and the Saviour 
of men. : 
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by C. W. Ranson* 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION is an 

ambiguous phrase. In this brief 
essay it is understood as the task of the 
Church in the instruction of its own 
members in the Christian faith, their 
training in Christian worship and 
their equipment for Christian witness 
in the society of which they form a 
part. 

Christian education, in this sense, 
is a world task because the Church is 
a universal fellowship. It is an alarm- 
ingly comprehensive task. It covers 
the whole range of the Church’s min- 
istry and touches every part of its 
life. But it does not stop there. The 
Church is a community with a mis- 
sion. It is, therefore, deeply con- 
cerned with the “end,” and inevitably 
involved in the processes, of the edu- 
cation which is increasingly being 
provided and determined by the state. 
Christian education is thus not only 
an essential element in the Church’s 
nurture; it is an integral part of the 
whole great enterprise of the Church’s 
witness. There is a close inter-relation 
between Christian education 
Christian evangelism. Nowhere is this 
more clearly apparent than in the life 
of the younger churches. 


In facing the world task of Chris- 
tian education today there are— 
among the innumerable things which 
might be said—three things upon 
which I would wish to lay special 
emphasis. 

1. The Christian faith no longer 
determines the shape of education. 
This is true both of the older Chris- 
tendom and of the lands of the young- 
er churches. The Church has every- 
where been the pioneer in education. 
But it has lost its dominant position; 
and the education which derived its 


*General Secretary, The International Mis- 
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and : 


initial impulse from the Christian 
view of God, man and the world is 
now largely influenced by non-Chris- 
tian presuppositions. C. S. Lewis has 
written of modern secular education 
as the production of “men without 
chests’—men without magnanimity 
and sentiment, “the indispensable 
liaison officers between cerebral man 
and visceral man.” By his intellect, 
man is mere spirit, by his appetite, 
mere animal. It is by fertile and gen- 
erous emotion that man is man. 
Much modern education _ sterilizes 
such emotion and is, therefore, en- 
compassing the abolition of man. “In 
a sort of ghastly simplicity,” says 
Lewis, “we remove the organ and de- 
mand the function. We make men 
without chests and expect of them 
virtue and enterprise. We laugh at 
honour and are shocked to find trai- 
tors-in our midst.” 

The depth of the penetration of 
education by the “secular values” 
varies from country to country. But 
the predominance of the secular tem- 
per is a universal phenomenon. 

2. Secular confusion is often 
matched by Christian uncertainty. 
Christianity itself has been so infected 


by the temper of secular humanism 
that there are many “Christians” to 
whom New Testament Christianity is 
virtually an unknown religion. The 
historic faith has too frequently been 
submerged in a “Christian world 
view” that owes more to contem- 
porary political and social thought 
than to the New Testament. The re- 
sult is a great deal of confusion among 
Christians as to the meaning of his- 
tory and the “end” of Christian effort 
and Christian education. 

— _By-contrast, communism has a clear 
“end” in view—the building of a 
classless society. To this end all its 
education is directed. By its eschata- 
logical clarity it is challenging Chris- 
tian and secular views of education 
alike. 

3. The most urgent need of the 
time is that the content of the Chris- 
tian faith should be understood and 
its truth apprehended. This is the 
world task of Christian education. It 
is a process which must begin within 
the Church—a task to which all the 
resources of the Church must be di- 
rected. Only by a rediscovery of the 
historic faith shall we recover Chris- 
tian hope and see a rebirth of Christian 
purpose. Seen in this light, the world 
task of Christian education and the 
world task of evangelism are one. 

In the words of the Madras meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council: 

“Christian education should be seen 
more clearly for what it is, an in- 
tegral part of the whole enterprise 
of the Church’s witness; the proc- 
ess in which the Church, as it 
grows and develops . . . seeks to 
open the riches of its life to all its 
members, and through them and 
with them to all whom it can 
reach.” 
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by Forrest L. Knapp* 


ALK WITH JESUS in Pales- 


tine. 


That is the first step for us to take 
in corfsidering the task of a world 
organization for Christian education. 

As we walk with Jesus, we shall see 
the people—individual children, young 


people, and adults—and his under- 
standing of them and of their experi- 
ences in the actual world of his day. 
Then we shall go with him to the 


*General Secretary, World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 
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Cross, and afterwards, with his dis- 
ciples we may come to know that he 
is the Christ, that he is the message of 
God to all the world. 

Then we must go with Christ into 
all the world of today to see the 
people in their daily experiences, note 
how the world of our time is im- 
pinging upon them, and deepen our 
consciousness that the Gospel of 
Christ is for them all. 


Throughout our study and action 
relating to the task of a world organi- 
zation for Christian education, we 
must keep our minds and hearts on 
the people around the world in their 
local communities and everyday lives, 
and upon the Gospel for them. 


Secondly, we recall that Christian 
education for those people is chiefly 
provided in one or more of these in- 
stitutions: church, home, and school. 
If any of these institutions is to be 
effective in Christian education, we 
further realize, it must have 

A plan (or program) 

Literature 

Trained teachers and other 
leaders. 


But very few of those institutions 
in any country have the resources 
alone to meet the three needs in ade- 
quate measure. Therefore, they re- 
quire help. Who will provide it? The 
experience of past decades has led to 
the conclusion that the denomina- 
tions, working individually and in co- 
operation, must take the responsibility 
for meeting the needs~of the local 
institutions. In the United States and 
Canada, the developments which 
have gradually resulted from that con- 
viction, as it has steadily grown, have 
been tremendous. Witness the exten- 
sive work of the denominational 
boards of Christian education, and 
their cooperative endeavor through 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, now the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Look also at the 
work of county, city, and state coun- 
cils. 

Then turn to the rest of the world. 
In the past sixty years much progress 
has been made in establishing pro- 
visions for denominational and inter- 
denominational service to church, 
home, and school. But those provisions 
are far from adequate. One reason is 
that in many countries the Christian 
constituency is still so small that it 
cannot support such services. Let me 
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illustrate. Suppose you are going to 
print a Sunday school lesson pam- 
phlet. The more copies you print, the 
less will be the sale price per copy. 
In most denominations in the United 
States and Canada, the number print- 
ed can be high, but not so in many 
other lands. Moreover, people else- 
where cannot afford even relatively 
low prices. 

Think of another fact. In countries 
of the younger churches, the so-called 
“mission lands,” the number of per- 
sons engaged in full-time church work 
is still so small that few have become 
specialists in Christian education. It 
is my guess that there are more such 
specialists in national denominational 
offices in the United States and Can- 
ada than in all the rest of the world. 

There is no space here to describe 
the situation in Europe. Much has 
been done in Christian education 
there, but under a somewhat different 
plan from that in North America. 

Now what are the tasks of a world 
organization for Christian education? 
Briefly put, these: 

1. To aid in establishing national, 
interdenominational organizations to 
serve church, home, and school in the 
field of Christian education. 

2. To help the national leaders meet 


the needs of local institutions for suit- 
able programs, adequate literature, 
and trained leaders. 


3. To unite the leaders of Christian 
education, of all lands, in a bond of 
world fellowship in fulfilling the Great 
Commission, a bond which cannot be 
broken by any disasters which may 
explode anywhere on the face of this 
troubled planet. 


To state the major tasks in three 
sentences is fairly easy, but not to per- 
form them. If you wish to gain some 
conception of how much is involved, 
try this exercise: Get out your map 
of the world, and seat yourself com- 
fortably before it. Then let your eye 
travel from one country to another, 
pausing for just sixty seconds to think 
about each. In your thinking, bear in 
mind that the tasks listed above can 
be accomplished only by long and per- 
sistent effort on the part of many 
persons. There is no magic rod by 
which, with one touch, to transform 
what is to what ought to be. Never- 
theless, there is only one thing to do— 
press on. 


And while engaged in these tasks, 
the officers of the world organization 
must continue to walk with Jesus 
Christ in Palestine and in every land. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


1. If you are wondering about the place of the former ICRE in the new 
National Council, read Dr. Foster's interpretative report of the Cleveland 
convention, with its helpful charts, beginning on page 4. 


2. For your personal or group devotions, Dr. Schloerb's compila- 
tion of short, inspirational statements and poems on page 2 begins a 
new series of devotional pages by well-known Christian leaders. 


3. Teachers and leaders of all age-groups will find thrilling new 
possibilities suggested by the article on page 10 on using a tape-re- 
corder, and Mrs. Plette's description on page 19 of Bible time-lines. 


4. To stimulate interest in Brotherhood Month, your youth leaders 
will find the two articles on pages 6 and 8 well worth circulating and 


quoting. 


5. To inspire and inform adult leaders, mark up for their attention 
the three articles on ''The World Task of Christian Education" on pages 
13, 14 and 15, and the one by a public school principal on page !1. 


6. Be sure that anyone responsible for Lenten and Easter plans 
sees the dramatization of the Last Supper on page 21, the two articles 
on pages 16 and 17, and the list of audio-visuals for that season on page 
42. The March worship services for four age-groups beginning on page 
24 will give departmental superintendents special help in interpreting 


the message of Easter. 
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reparing Ghiltn or 
Gi: Membership 


by George W. Owen 


Dr. Owen was for thirty-seven years 
minister of the Congregational 
Church of Hyde Park, in the south- 
ern section of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Out of his long experience Dr. 
Owen here describes some of the 
methods which he used in bringing 
children into ever fuller fellowship 
in the church. 


T WHAT AGE shall we receive 
children into church member- 
ship? How shall we prepare them for 
the great event? How shall we pre- 
vent them from joining for super- 
ficial reasons and yet help them to 
enter at the best psychological and 
religious time? It is comparatively 
easy to get children to join the church, 
but to have them join intelligently and 
devotedly is a much greater and more 
difficult achievement. Association with 
an understanding pastor almost from 
the time of birth helps to make this 
possible. This requires either a long 
pastorate of the right kind or else a 
succession of pastorates that link to- 
gether with understanding. 


At the birth of a child, the pastor - 


can talk with the parents about the 
religious responsibility of parenthood. 
Then comes baptism or dedication, 
which recognizes the child’s status in 
the Christian fellowship and involves 
a covenant relation both on the part 
of the parents and of the church for 
training the child as a follower of 
Jesus Christ. Following this experi- 
ence is a series of cumulative events 
directed toward intelligent church 
membership. 

During a long pastorate in a church 
which practices infant baptism, the 
status of these children was recog- 
nized each year at a special Sunday 
service. On Parents’ Day, fathers and 
mothers brought their children to 
church and renewed their covenant. 
Other church members also acknowl- 
edged their responsibility to share in 
the nurture of these children. Every 
child presented by his parents was 
given a certificate signed by the pas- 
tor and the clerk of the church. This 
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their faith and purpose by uniting 
with the Christian Church. The age 
of twelve is a good time to do this, or 
at least to think it over very carefully. 
May your twelfth birthday be a very 
happy and a very important one.” 
The sending of this card was part of 
a larger plan for remembering all 
children’s birthdays, with a suitable 
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Weekday classes were taught by the pastor during the Lenten season to help the boys and 


girls in a Christian decision. 


certificate, attractively printed, con- 
tained a small art picture in color, 
adapted to the age of the child. As 
the years went by, this annual recog- 
nition made a decided impression to 
the effect that the child was within 
the church life, that his baptism had 
not been an isolated event, but an act 
of consecration that recognized him 
as a member, although an immature 
one, of the great Christian fellowship. 


As the adolescent years approached, 
the child would naturally begin to 
feel less at home with the younger 
children and would develop a desire 
to make his own confession of faith 
and come into regular church mem- 
bership. The picture, “Christ in the 
Temple,” by Hofmann, carries a great 
message to a twelve-year-old child. 
Small reproductions can be purchased 
at slight cost. On his twelfth birthday 
each child in the parish received a 
copy of this painting on the back of 
which was typed the following mes- 
sage: 

“You are twelve years old today 
and your Pastor would like to have 
you read what Jesus did when he was 
twelve years old. This story is found 
in Luke 2:41-52. One way for boys 
and girls to be about their Father’s 
business, as Jesus was, is to declare 


card for each age, from one to twenty- 
one. This involved a special technique 
for the records, the messages and the 
mailings. 

In our preparatory work we recog- 
nized that the most strategic time for 
life decisions is in the junior high 
and high school ages, although this is 
not often realized by the young people 
themselves. Decisions made at this 
time are more likely to be permanent 
than those made later. Because God 
has made human life to develop in 
this way, material for religious edu- 
cation for these ages should present 
the great issues of life and challenge 
youth to make definite and right 
choices. 


Dr. E. H. Byington, a very success- 
ful pastor, once said that the church 
is on the top of a hill and that the 
child in his early years is climbing 
that hill. There comes a time when 
the child is just opposite the door of 
the church, and it is only a step to 
go in. If there is an understanding 
friend to invite and welcome him, he 
is likely to enter. If, however, he 
passes the door without entering, he 
begins to descend the hill on the other 
side and gets farther and farther from 
the church. This is a true picture of 
developing life. I have had parents 
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plead with me to get their older chil- 
dren into the church after they had 
refused to let them enter when they 
were opposite the door. 

One of our very important’ links, 
therefore, in this preparation for 
church membership, was the holding 
of conferences with church school 
teachers of these ages. The teachers 
and I pooled our information and ex- 
changed suggestions in regard to par- 
ticular pupils. I tried to help the 
teachers to make the interpretation 
of the lesson material bear upon per- 
sonal decisions. 


We also made an effort to enlist 
the parents for the intelligent and 
devoted decision of the child. Prob- 
ably the home should be primarily 
responsible for the religious training 
of the child and the church should 
be a cooperating agency. To have 
parents face this matter with their 
children proved to be a tremendous 
challenge to them to identify them- 
selves with the church in membership 
and work. A father, presenting him- 
self for church membership, was 
asked why he wanted to join the 
church. His answer was, “My four 
boys.” 

Not only the Sunday classes, but 
also the weekday sessions of the 
church school were planned, espe- 
cially in the Lenten season, to help 
toward Christian decision. Sometimes 
these special groups were taught by 
the pastor. Always, however, I had 
special conferences with those who 
had decided to join the church. These 
conferences dealt with the following 
topics: “What does it mean to be a 
Christian?” “What does it mean to 
be a church member?” What kind 
of a church am I joining?” Care 
was exercised not to let any child 
take vows or make promises which 
he might later outgrow. 

After a child or youth had decided 
to join the church, a letter was sent 
to the parents asking that there be 
some home recognition of this impor- 
tant event. The young church mem- 
ber could prepare and ask the bless- 
ing at the table or might conduct 
family worship. Of course the mem- 
bers of the family should be present 
at the reception service to express 
satisfaction, not only to their own 
child; but to others who are taking 
the step at the same time. 

Printed leaflets, application cards, 
personal correspondence are all help- 
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ful; but these are no substitute for 
long range, personal and friendly 
contacts in a really Christian church 
atmosphere. 

In addition to instruction, the de- 
velopment of a truly Christian at- 
mosphere in all of the church life, 
and, if possible, in the homes, is of 
vital importance. Children feel the 
atmosphere of church life. A united 
and responsive constituency has been 
a great help in the writer’s personal 
pastoral experience. It surrounded our 
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children with the spirit of nurture 
and aroused the feeling for Christian 
love and service. A discordant or di- 
vided church is not a suitable organi- 
zation in which to enlist the devotion 
of child life. 

It will be seen that parents, pastors 
and teachers will need to understand, 
to watch, to instruct, to train and to 
nurture a child, even from infancy, if 
he is to be prepared for the important 
day when he gives full, eager and vol- 
untary expression to his life-long pur- 
pose to follow Jesus Christ. 


Family Relationships 


by Harry H. Kalas* 


HEN DISCUSSING the sub- 

ject in an educational journal, 
it is necessary at once to state that by 
evangelism we mean something more 
than Christian nurture. One is hesi- 
tant to state this distinction because 
all Christian nurture should end in 
discipleship. Indeed, the author is 
certain that the “climate of devotion” 
and “unconscious influences” of 
Christian homes do more to bring 
about Christian faith and life than 
all of our plans and programs for 
evangelism. Furthermore, the end re- 
sults of Christian nurture and evan- 
gelism are identical and each depends 
upon the other. However, both the 
New Testament and the practice of 
the Church require us to sharply de- 
fine evangelism in at least the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. The word implies an unreserved 
recognition by every person of his 
need of God as the redeemer and sus- 
tainer of life. 

2. Evangelism implies deliberate 
witness by those who enjoy Christian 
faith, and deliberate attempts to 
guide and persuade others into full 
acceptance of Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. 

3. Evangelism calls for full ‘“con- 


*Director of Education Evangelism, Joint 
Department of Evangelism, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 


sent” and “commitment” by every 
individual to the promises and de- 
mands of the Gospel. Evangelism does 
not negate the importance of growth 
through Christian nurture but it chal- 
lenges the idea that persons can be 
“nurtured into the Kingdom of God,” 
without a response of the mind and 
the will which comes from within the 
person himself. There is a “divine- 
human encounter” from which no 
person is exempt. This is not to say 
that evangelism places any premium 
upon radical or violent conversion ex- 
periences. Evangelism is not at its 
best when it seeks to break down 
human reluctance. It is at its best 
when it seeks to welcome human will- 
ingness. This human willingness is 
best called forth within the sphere of 
family relationships. 

How can evangelism be achieved 
within the family sphere? We will 
look at this question in terms of: 
Parental opportunities and responsi- 
bilities; Evangelistic opportunities in- 
volving marriage; Evangelistic oppor- 
tunities involving other family rela- 
tionships. 


"They are all in the house" 

An aged mother once said to the 
writer, “When my children were at 
home, I could never sleep at night 
until they were all in the house. Now 
one of them is an officer on Anzio 
Beachhead. [wo others are in their 
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own homes a thousand miles away. 
But I am at peace because they are 
all in the house.” 


How can parents achieve the satis- 
faction of knowing that they have 
helped their children to “dwell in the 
house of the Lord”? We here record 
some answers to this question which 
have been given to us by parents. 
These replies were solicited by the 
author during the past six months in 
preparation for this paper. If, to any 
reader, the answers do not seem to 
be sufficiently inclusive, or if the pro- 
cedures suggested do not seem wise, 
the author can only say that they 
have the virtue of having been tried 
and found successful. 


1. When children are young, make 
it constantly evident that you are not 
living a self-sufficient life. Do not be 
afraid to say so upon proper occasion. 


2. A mother took her eight-year-old 
son to two worship services containing 
the ordinances of her church—name- 
ly, Baptism and Holy Communion. 
She says that she would not have 
done so had not the services been well 
planned and beautifully carried out. 
She said, “I simply took advantage of 
my son’s propensity for asking ques- 
tions after every new experience and 
made the most of it.” She reports that 
her son was particularly inquisitive 
about baptism by immersion. “TI told 
him what it had meant to me. I ex- 
pressed the hope that, as life’s mean- 
ings became clearer to him, he would 
also choose to give his life completely 
to Christ. That hope has been real- 


ized.” 


3. Where children have been bap- 
tized at infancy or otherwise publicly 
dedicated, they should, from time to 
time, be permitted to witness similar 
services. They should be taught to 
treasure their certificates of baptism. 
Parents should, upon occasion, tell 
children what prompted them thus 
to dedicate their children. Anticipa- 
tion should be created for the time 
when the person, by his own volition, 
says “amen” to the dedication. This 
suggestion did not come from a parent 
interview. It is thrown in for good 
measure! 


4. One minister, a parent of four 
children, said, “Parents should give 
special attention to the religiously 
precocious child and lead him to any 
commitment of life for which he is 
ready.” Upon further conversation, 
this minister agreed that most chil- 
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Ralph Berry 


The "climate of devotion" of Christian homes does more to bring about Christian faith 


and life than programs for evangelism. 


dren have times of religious sensitive- 
ness and interest and only parents can 
detect these moments and make the 
most of them. 


5. Three interviews brought out the 
importance of parent guidance in 
early adolescence and the importance 
of close cooperation with the pastor 
in his plans for special classes in 
church membership. All agreed that 
enrollment in the pastor’s class should 
not be left to the whim of the child; 
that “parental persuasion” should ap- 
ply to religious education as well as 
to other forms of education. It is 
understood, of course, that enrollment 
in the class does not imply auto- 
matic church membership. 


6. With one accord, it was agreed 
that parents should persuasively dis- 
cuss with their children the vital im- 
portance of personal acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. This, 
they all agree, should be in terms of 
the parents’ own deep happiness in 
the Christian life. 


7. Two parents mentioned prayer 
as the greatest medium for evangelism. 


"They, two, shall be one” 


The number of American homes in 
which either the husband or the wife 
is not a confessing Christian is much 
too large. We cannot here discuss the 
problem at its source, except to say 
that the hope that the proposed mate 
will one day become an active Chris- 
tian is not enough. Christian marriage 
is an expressed intention of two per- 


sons to build a Christian home. Join- 
ing the church to meet a condition for 
consent to marriage, has a coercive 
aspect which is not worthy of the 
Christian life. 

But, assuming that one or the other 
is not a professing Christian, how can 
a Christian bring the appeal of the 
gospel? This question obviously is too 
delicate for the type of interview re- 
sponse which was used above. The 
writer, therefore, records certain ob- 
servations which he has made as a 
pastor: 

1. Keep your own vows as a church 
member, consistently. Do not com- 
plain because you must do it alone. 
Show that it gives you strength and 
satisfaction. 

2. Do not put the church in seem- 
ing competition with your home in 
its drain upon your time and loyalty. 

3. Limit direct references regarding 
your wish that your mate were a 
Christian to an occasional friendly 
word—given at appropriate times. 
No lengthy discourses and no nag- 
ging! 

4. Urge your loved one to share 
in fellowship groups within the 
church which he will enjoy. 

5. Use great caution in discussing 
this problem with others but, if there 
are persons who are admired by your 
loved one, encourage them to throw 
warm Christian friendship around 
him. 

6. When persons are “blocked” 
against religion, try objectively and 
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sympathetically to understand those 
blocks. Some of them are legitimate 
and all of them are real. 


7. We will not dwell upon the tru- 
ism that a good life is the best testi- 
mony. Frank recognition of one’s 
own unconquered faults and equally 
frank recognition that “I am what I 
am by the grace of God,” break down 
many barriers to full acceptance of 
Christ. The winning of a mate to 
Christ and the Church requires un- 
usually frequent review of the fruits 
of the spirit as listed in Galatians, 
chapter five. 


Andrew first finds his 
brother Simon 


It cannot be said that you are 
necessarily the person most suited to 
win your brother, cousin or other rela- 
tive. Sometimes the converse is true. 
But it can be said that every Chris- 
tian should assume a spiritually re- 
sponsible attitude to those who are his 
fellow travelers by virtue of kinship. 
We might try to estimate the num- 
ber of persons who would be helped 
toward the Christian life, if every 
Christian were to determine within 
the next five years to give a tactful 
word of witness to every relative who 
is not a Christian. Such a chain of 
honest witness would make a differ- 
ence! 


The Joint Department of Family 
Life of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. will 
lead us into new ways in which the 
church can contribute to growing life 
in homes. The writer is thrilled at 
the prospect. Evangelism through 
home relationships will be much eas- 
ier when all who live in homes know 
that the happiness of their homes is 
dependent upon the ministries of the 
church. 


For Good Friday and 
Easter 


A few copies of the following Easter 
plays and Good Friday services are 
available at 15c each from the “Jour- 
nal” offices: 


The Easter play, “It Is Just Begin- 
ning” from January 1949. 
“The Cross Was His Own” for 


Good, Friday or Holy Week, from 
March 1949. 


“Good Friday Services for Chil- 
dren” by Dorothy Langdon Yates, 
from March 1950. 
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Wsible Pine: ines 


OE prove caching 


by Gyda G. Plette* 


OST EDUCATORS AGREE 

that it is useless to try to teach 
chronology to a child before he is at 
least nine years of age or in the fourth 
grade at school. Before that age, even 
last Christmas is “a long, long time 
ago.” One little girl was recently tell- 
ing an adult about seeing a rabbit that 
had been run over on the highway, 
“last night, or maybe it was last 
year.” The four thousand or more 
years between the Abraham of the 
Old Testament, and his namesake 
Abraham Lincoln, mean nothing to a 
primary child. 

The reader may ask, “What differ- 
ence does it make when Abraham or 
Joseph or Paul lived?” It makes a 
great deal of difference. Surely no 
story can be well taught until its 
setting is understood. How explain 
David’s misdeeds in light of the favor 
shown him by God? “You see, David 


*Mrs. G. W. Plette, specialist in children's 
work with the St. Paul Council of Churches 
and the Minnesota Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


lived so long before Jesus did, that 
he didn’t understand God’s will as 
well as we should. We know more 
about God because we have read all 
the things Jesus told his friends about 
God.” Or, “Paul learned all these 
things from the people who had 
known Jesus and he wanted everyone 
in the world to hear about Jesus.” 


Even in the fourth grade, where 
we start trying to distinguish between 
B.C. and A.D. stories and Old and 
New Testament characters, the child 
needs all the helps we can give him. 
In recent years, visual education has 
been given much prominence in all 
educational magazines and has proven 
its value. The best visual technique 
for teaching relationships of events 
and persons in time, is the time-line. 


The simplest form of the time-line 
is a row of pictures arranged chrono- 
logically. This may be a series of 
large Bible pictures arranged around 
the classroom like a frieze. The pic- 
tures may be the ones furnished with 
the regular lesson units. Or they 
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Children illustrate a simple time-line with Bible pictures. 
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Teachers examine a time-line for adults. 
chronological order. 


might be done with tempera paints 
by junior high students with the aid 
of a real artist. This project will make 
the junior high’s review of Old Testa- 
ment characters a delightful rather 
than a boring experience. Also, be- 
cause the frieze will be used in the 
junior department, this is an oppor- 
tunity for service on the part of the 
older group. 

Before starting a new story, let the 
class locate the character among the 
pictures and place him in their minds 
as before or after Jesus, or even be- 
fore or after “the years in Egypt.” 

Another plan is to have each child 
make his own time-line. He can use 
a long strip of white shelf-paper or 
unbleached muslin or a strip of old 
sheeting, and paste on it, in proper 
order, pictures of Bible people. These 
might be cut from papers salvaged 
from the primary department’s stor- 
age cabinet. Children can draw the 
pictures necessary, such as the altar of 
Isaac, the stone commandments of 
Moses, the tabernacle, or the Temple 
of Solomon. 

A similar picture time-line may be 
made of the events of Jesus’ life. It 
has been found that many children of 
junior age do not associate the babe 
in the manger with the child Jesus in 
the Temple and the adult Jesus bless- 
ing the children or calling his dis- 
ciples. A splendid Lenten project for 
older children is a time-line of those 
events which occurred between the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem and 
Easter morning. 
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Behind, a frieze with Bible drawings arranged in 


Each teacher, at least those in the 
junior and intermediate departments, 
should have her own paper time-line. 
These can be mimeographed from a 
master copy. It is not unusual to find 
a teacher who has no idea whether 
David preceded Moses or followed 
Paul! A cross or picture of Jesus may 
be used to mark the beginning of the 
Christian era. Other tiny pictures, cut 
from denominational catalogues may 
be pasted below the names. As the 
class sees that time-line, Sunday after 
Sunday, it will be photographed on 
their minds. 


In a review course in a high school 
girls’ Bible camp, a long strip of shelf 
paper was fastened around the room. 
It had only a horizontal line drawn 
on it, with century dates marked off, 
giving a foot to each century. As his- 
torical events and characters were re- 
viewed they were written above the 
line in blue pencil-crayon, with the 
explanation that scientists were push- 
ing the dates further and further back 
and all dates could be only relative 
until near the Christian era. Below 
the line, in red pencil, were written 
the names of the books of the Bible, 
at the century in which they were 
probably written. The event listed 
above the line showed what called 
forth the writing of that book at that 
particular time. At the very top of the 
chart were written the names of the 
books in which the events were found. 
For example, a bracket from “the be- 
ginning” through Joseph showed the 
girls that all those stories were to be 


found in Genesis, although Genesis 
was shown below the line a thousand 
years later, at the time in which the 
ancient stories were being written 
down. 

The girls copied the time-line across 
two pages of their notebooks and were 
enthusiastic about it. One girl was 
heard to say, “Bible stories have al- 
ways been all mixed up in my mind 
and this has given them meaning for 
the first time.” Those girls had had 
Bible lessons all their lives, yet few 
could help the teacher in “lining up” 
the characters chronologically. 


The same technique should be car- 
ried on in leadership education classes. 
Adults as well as children learn more 
easily with such visual aids. Such a 
text as Goodspeed’s Story of the Bible 
can be made much more vivid with a 
time-line showing the political reason 
for the appearance of such books as 
Daniel and Esther, which were writ- 
ten during the time of the Maccabean 
struggle. 


A comparative chart of all religions 
and their origins and growth (such as 
Sparks’ Histomap) is a time-line of 
another type for an adult group. Even 
a junior high or high school group, in 
studying the history of its own de- 
nomination, would better understand 
the reasons for growth at certain pe- 
riods of history if the whole were 
superimposed on a time-line of his- 
torical events in the countries in- 
volved. They would then associate the 
various stages of the church’s develop- 
ment with certain already learned 
crises in world events. 


If a teacher of Bible in any class 
from the fourth grade through leader- 
ship education classes is not using the 
time-line, he is neglecting one of his 
most valuable aids. 


NOTE: An authoritative guide for 
Bible time-lines is found in the No- 
vember 1950 issue of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, page 16. This 
is in connection with Dr. John C. 
Trever’s article, “A Fresh Approach 
to Bible Reading.” The chart lists by 
columns the Bible writings, the Bible 
events, and the historical periods. Re- 
prints of the article with chart are 
available at 3c each, 25c a dozen, 75c 
for 50, and $1.00 per 100. Order 
from the Literature Service Depart- 
ment, Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
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Dee Upper a 


A dramatization of the Last Supper, for 
use during Holy Week 


by Milton B. Eastwick* 


T HIS DRAMATIZATION of the events 
in the Upper Room on Jesus’ last night 
with his disciples was presented in the 
First Presbyterian Church of North Arling- 
ton, New Jersey at the Good Friday serv- 
ice April 7, 1950. Its purpose was to 
make vivid the passages which have long 
been associated with the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is. substantially a 
presentation of the incidents found in the 
gospels of John and of Luke, as found in 
The Revised Standard Version of The 
New Testament. In order to use the most 
appropriate passages during the distribu- 
tion of the elements, and to gain dramatic 
effectiveness, it was found necessary to 
rearrange the order in which they are 
given in John. Some of these have been 
condensed in the present form but may 
be used in full, if that is desired. The 
dramatization, including the serving of 
communion, took about fifty minutes. 

The church officers who played the 
parts of the apostles entered readily into 
the experience, reading the gospel record 
at home and offering suggestions as we 
went along in rehearsals. One evening 
we invited the local rabbi to explain to 
us how the paschal feast was probably 
celebrated that last night together, and his 
suggestions have been incorporated in the 
script. Many of the church people present 
remarked afterward that the presentation 
had deeply enriched the experience of 
the communion for them. 


The table arrangement followed prin- 
cipally that shown in DaVinci’s famous 
painting, with these two exceptions. A 
short wing was placed at’each end of the 
table to give a more intimate grouping, 
and Peter was placed at the end of the 
left wing, so as to be clearly visible for 
the feet-washing episode. 


The disciples wore brightly colored gar- 
ments and head dress. ‘The minister, 
taking the part of Christ, wore a white 
surplice over a white undergarment, with 
a blue band around a white turban. The 
Newark Museum graciously furnished a 
first century lamp to hang over the table, 
two cruse lamps of that period for the 
table, a first century chalice, plates, pitch- 
ers, and vases. 

It must be remembered throughout the 
service that this was a feast which Jesus 
was celebrating with his little band of fol- 
lowers. Therefore, the table is adorned with 
food which, so far as we can determine, 
had a part in that celebration—cuts of 
cold baked lamb, red wine (grapejuice), 
unieavened bread, a large bowl of fruit, 
raisins, etc. All during the meal and the 


*Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, North 
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discourses the disciples felt free to partake 
of the food and carry on whispered con- 
versations, but never to the extent of 
distracting from the focus of attention at 
the time. An air of naturalness and ease 
is essential to create the feeling of reality 
throughout this presentation. 

During the latter part of the service 
the communion is served to the congre- 
gation. This may be done by the Elders 
while the Minister continues Jesus’ dis- 
courses on the bread and wine. In those 
churches where the Methodist or Epis- 
copal form is observed, another ordained 
minister may pass the elements, or the 
minister may wait until after the discourse 
and himself go forward to pass them. Or, 
alternately, a layman may take the part 
of Jesus. 

It is not necessary for the one taking 
the part of Christ, preferably the minister, 
to memorize the discourses, but he should 
be able to read them very freely. For pur- 
poses of reading, the text should be typed 
with each sentence set off as a paragraph. 
A small baby spot concealed from above 
illuminated the script, which was placed 
behind a large bowl of fruit. In this way 
the audience was not conscious of the fact 
that the minister was using a script. If 
time permits, the effectiveness could no 
doubt be increased by memorizing the 
passages. 

(The tables should be set in advance. 
If there is no curtain, the cast enters 
informally, two or three at a time, and 
take their places. The person taking the 
part of Jesus sits at center back.) 

(If there is a curtain, this is opened to 
reveal Jesus celebrating the Paschal Feast 
with his disciples. After a few seconds 
in which the audience is allowed to take 
in the scene, Jesus rises.) 


The Passover 

Jesus: Earnestly have I desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer; 
for I tell you I shall never eat it again 
until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 

(Then, as the head of this little family, 
according to custom, Jesus recites the his- 
torical background of the elements for the 
Passover Feast, -the paschal lamb, the salt, 
the bitter herb, the red wine, the un- 
leavened bread.) 


In the days of Moses, our forefathers 


in the land of Egypt were oppressed by 
the Pharaoh and his taskmasters. When 


they appealed for mercy, the Pharaoh 
compelled them to make bricks without 
straw. Their bitter lot we must never 
forget. The bitter herb upon our table 
brings this to our remembrance, as does 
also the salt. In despair, they cried unto 
the Lord for deliverance and he heard 
their cry. He sent scourges upon the 


people of Egypt, the last of which was 
a plague that slew the first born of every 
family, rich and poor alike. But the 
children of Irsael slew a lamb and placed 
its blood on the lintel over the door, so 
that the angel of death beholding might 
pass over. The paschal lamb and the red 
wine here present will not permit us to 
forget those days of bitter oppression and 
cruelty. 

Then came the word that Pharaoh had 
yielded and granted his slaves permission 
to go into the wilderness to worship their 
God. By night they made haste to flee, 
gathering up quickly their belongings and 
with these the dough for the morrow’s 
bread, but they had not time to leaven it. 
Hence we commemorate their flight with 
the partaking of unleavened bread. This is 
the bread of affliction which our fathers 
ate in the land of Egypt. Let all who are 
hungry come and eat; let all who are in 
need come and celebrate with us. 


The Holy Spirit 

Jesus (Continuing): I have many 
things to say to you to keep you from 
falling away. They will put you out of 
the synagogues; indeed, the hour is com- 
ing when whoever kills you, will think 
he is rendering God a service. And they 
will do this, because they have not known 
the Father, nor me. But I say these 
things to you, that when this hour comes, 
you may remember that I told you of 
them. 

I did not say these things to you from 
the beginning because I was with you. 
But now I am going to him who sent me; 
yet none of you asks me, ‘Where are 
you going?” But because I have said 
these things to you, sorrow has filled your 
hearts. Nevertheless, I tell you the truth; 
it is to your advantage that I go away, 
for if I do not go away, the Counselor 
will not come to you; but if I go, I 
will send him to you. And when he comes, 
he will convince the world of sin and of 
righteousness and of judgment: of sin, 
because they do not believe in me; of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father, 
and you will see me no more; of judg- 
ment, because the ruler of this world is 
judged. 

I have yet many things to say to you, 
but you cannot bear them now. When 
the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide 
you into all truth; for he will not speak 
on his own authority, but he will declare 
to you the things that are to come. He 
will glorify me, for he will take what 
is mine and declare it to you. A little 
while and you will see me no more; again 
a little while and you will see me. 

MatruHew: What is this that he says 
to us, “A little while, and you will not 
see me, and again a little while, you will 


see me?” and “Because I go to the 
Father?” 
TuappEeus: What does he mean by, 


“A little while’? We do not know what 
he means. 

Jesus: Is this what you are asking 
yourselves, what I meant by saying, “A 
little while, and you will not see me, and 
again a little while, and you will see 
me?” Truly, I say to you, you will weep 
and lament, but the world will rejoice; 
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At the North Arlington service the table was arranged with two 


first century lamps, chalice, plates and pitchers. 


you will be sorrowful but your sorrow 
will turn into joy. When a woman is 
in travail she has sorrow because her 
hour has come; but when she is delivered 
of the child, she no longer remembers the 
anguish, for joy that a child is born into 
the world. So you have sorrow now, but 
I will see you again and your hearts will 
rejoice, and no one will take your joy 
from you. On that day you will ask me 
no questions. Truly, I say to you, if you 
ask anything of the Father, he will give 
it to you in my name. Hitherto you have 
asked nothing in my name; ask, and you 
will receive, that your joy may be full. 


I have said this to you in figures; the 
hour is coming when I shall no longer 
speak to you in figures but tell you 
plainly of the Father. In that day you 
will ask in my name; and I do not say 
to you that I shall pray the Father for 
you; for the Father himself loves you, 
because you have loved me and have 
believed I came from the Father. I came 
from the Father and have come into the 
world; again, I am leaving the world and 
am going to the Father. 


(John 16:1-28) 


The Judas Incident 


Jesus (seated; slowly): Truly, I say 
to you, one of you will betray me. 

(Disciples look at one another, uncer- 
tain of whom he speaks.) 


Peter (beckons to John and says): 
Tell us who it is of whom he speaks. 

Joun: Lord, who is it? 

Two DiscipLes AND THEN ALL: Lord, 
TheisaL? 

Jesus: It is he to whom I shall give 
this morsel when I have dipped it in 
the cup. A new commandment I give 
to you, that you love one another; that 
you love one another even as I have loved 
you. By this will all men know that you 
are my disciples, that you have love one 
for the other. 

(Sits down. All continue to eat and 
talk quietly during the solo which follows.) 
Soto: “A New Commandment,’ by 
Maunder. 
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(Jesus dips morsel in cup and gives it 
to Judas.) 
Jesus (to Judas): What you are about to 
do, do quickly. 

(Judas leaves) 

ANDREW: Why is he leaving? To buy 
provisions for the feast? 


BARTHOLOMEW: Or perhaps to give 
alms to the poor. 
Jesus: Now is the Son of man glori- 


fied, and in him God is glorified; if God 
is glorified in him, God will also glorify 
him in himself, and glorify him at once. 
Little children, yet a little while I am 
with you. You will seek me; and as I 
said to the Jews so now I say to you, 
“Where I am going you cannot come.” 


Peter: Lord, where are you going? 


Jesus: Where I am going you cannot 
follow me now; but you shall follow after- 
ward. 


Peter: Lord, why cannot I follow you 
now? I will lay down my life for you. 


(John 13:21-37) 


Jesus: You will all desert me for it is 
written, “I will strike the shepherd, and 
the sheep will be scattered.” 

(Mark 14:27) 


Simon, Simon, behold, Satan demanded 
to have you, that he might sift you like 
wheat, but I have prayed for you that 
your faith may not fail; and when you 
have turned again, strengthen your 
brethren. 


Peter: Lord, I am ready to go with 
you to prison and even to death. 


Jesus: I tell you, Peter, the cock will 
not crow this day, until you have denied 
three times that you know me. 

(Luke 22:31-34) 

(Peter shakes head in protest) 


The Promise of the Spirit 

Jesus (rises): Let not your hearts 
be troubled; believe in God, believe also 
in me. In my Father’s house are many 
rooms; if it were not so, would I have 
told you that I go to prepare a place 
for you? But if I go to prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and will take 
you to myself, that where I am there 
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you may be also. And you know the way 
where I am going. 

Tuomas: Lord, we do not know where 
you are going; how can we know the 
way? 

Jesus: I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life; no one comes to the Father, 
but by me. If you had known me, you 
would have known my Father also; hence- 
forth you know him and have seen him. 


Puitie: Lord, show us the Father, and 
we shall be satisfied. 


Jesus: Have I been with you all this 
time and yet you do not know me, Philip? 
He who has seen me has seen the Father; 
how can you say, “Show us the Father’? 
Do you not believe that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me? The words 
that I say to you, I. do not speak on 
my own authority; but the Father who 
dwells in me does his works. Believe me 
that I am in the Father and the Father 
in me; or else believe me for the sake 
of the works themselves. Truly, truly, I 
say to you, he who believes in me will 
also do the works that I do; and greater 
works than these will he do, because I 
go to the Father. Whatever you ask 
in my name, I will do it, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. 


If you love me, you will keep my com- 
mandments. And I will pray the Father, 
and he will give you another Counselor, 
to be with you forever, even the Spirit 
of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it neither sees him nor knows 
him; you know him, for he dwells with 
you, and will be in you. 


He who has my commandments and 
keeps them, he it is who loves me; and 
he who loves me will be loved by my 
Father, and I will love him, and manifest 
myself to him. 


TuHappEus: Lord, how is it that you 
will manifest yourself to us and not to 
the world? 


Jesus: If a man loves me, he will 
keep my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him, and make 
our home with him. He who does not 
love me does not keep my words; the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


See next three pages for details on the most liberal benetits ever 
offered to CAMPERS and CONFEREES under a Group Insurance Plan. 


Officially sponsored by The International Council of Religious Education. 


Leading the Nation in School and Camp Insurance ‘ap 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


; Branch Offices 
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3) Allows—without additional cost—all benefit provi- 
sions for ALL campers or delegates while traveling 
from home to camp or conference and back again. 


4) Is underwritten, for your legal protection, by a com- 
pany approved by Insurance Departments of ALL 
states and serviced by an Organization thoroughly 
experienced in camp problems and acting as Camp 
Insurance Managers for the company. 


One of the following three plans will fit your needs. 
Bear in mind that only oneis-available for any one 
group. With Plan No. 3 (for Day Camps only) POLIO 
benefits are optional. All plans represent outstanding 
values. 


(All with POLIO Benefits) 


Pays up to $1,500 medical bills incurred through EACH 
accident 


Camps and Conferences of Pays up to $1,500 medical bills incurred through EACH case 
of POLIO 


ea 
Ok RELIGIOUS EDUC ATION Pays $2,500 in ease of accidental death and up to $2,500 in 


Recommended for 


RATE FOR PLAN No. |: 50¢ per person per week. 
(Special Rate for week-end groups or activities involving not 
more than 3 successive days: 35¢ per person.) 


Higher benefits .. . no advance in premium rate 

. anew plan for Day Camps: these are outstanding 

features of the most liberal Accident and Sickness pro- 

tection program ever offered by HNW&R. This insur- 
ance: 


1) Pays ALL medical expense, up to limits specified be- 
low, for doctors, registered nurses, ambulance, hos- 
pital confinement, or x-ray required as a result of 
accident or illness originating during the policy 
period up to a maximum of 26 weeks (instead of 
customary time limit of only 60 days.) 


Pays up to $1,500 medical bills incurred through EACH 
accident 


Pays up to $750 medical bills incurred through EACH case 
of Polio 


Pays up to $100 medical bills incurred through any illness 
Pays $1,500 in case of accidental death and up to $1,500 in 


" case of dismemberment. 
2) provides protection for ALL campers or delegates RATE FOR PLAN No. 2: 40¢ per person per week 
(including adult members of staffs when desired) (Special Rate for week-end groups or activities involving not 
. . without any list of names being required. more than 3 successive days: 30¢ per person.) 
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PLAN * 


(For Day Camps only) 


Pays up to $1,000 medical bills incurred through EACH 
accident 

Pays $1,000 in case of accidental death and up to $1,000 in 
case of dismemberment ) 

Pays up to $1,000 medical bills incurred through EACH case 
of POLIO provided this type of protection is desired 
and specified in application. 


RATE FOR PLAN No. 3: 25¢ per camper per week without 
POLIO benetits; 
35¢ per camper per week with POLIO 
benefits, 


COST OF PROTECTION IS LOW ... EASY TO FIGURE 


1) Apply the weekly premium rate of the Plan you select to 
any camp or conference lasting up to 8 consecutive days. 

2) Apply 14 times the weekly premium rate when a camp 
or conference lasts more than 8 days but not more than 
11 consecutive days. 

3) Apply 2 times the weekly premium rate when a camp 
lasts more than 11 days but not more than 14 consecutive 
days. 

4) Do not in any case include travel time (up to one day in 
each direction) when figuring your total premium. This 
travel time is allowed without additional cost. 

5) In the following EXAMPLE for PLAN No. 1, the figure "10" 
is used merely as a convenient mutiple. The same method 
applies for 100 campers, or any other number: 

10 persons pay S0¢ each for 8 consecutive 


days ' Total $ 5.00 
10 persons pay 75¢ each for 9 to 11 consecu- 
tive days (1}4 times) Total 7.50 


10 persons pay $1 each for 12 to 14 consecu- 

tive days (2 times) Total 
Any portion of a day is considered a full day. 
Follow the same method for Plans No. 2 and No. 3, merely 
substituting the basic rate of 40¢ and 25¢ respectively 
for the S0¢ rate used above. 


10.00 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


Please enroll for the 1951 Camp Season: 


HOW TO INSTALL AND OPERATE ANY OF THESE PLANS 


1) Fill in and mail attached application card. You will then 
Promptly receive an insurance policy or certificate which 
AUTOMATICALLY INSURES ALL PERSONS in attendance 
in accordance with information in the application. Be 
sure to select only one plan for your entire group. 


2) Within SEVEN DAYS from the close of camp or conference, 
fill in AUDIT FORM (supplied with your policy or certi- 
ficate). Indicate on this form the ACTUAL NUMBER OF 
PERSONS who participated, fill in the amount of pre- 
mium, then mail the form together with premium pay- 
ment to Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. (The 
audit form gives additional instructions covering these 
points. 

3) When plan covers ALL campers or delegates (including 
adults, if so specified) no list of names is required. 


CLAIMS ARE PAID PROMPTLY ... CLAIM FORMS ARE SIMPLE 


You will receive an outline of Insurance Benefits and Claim 
Forms for distribution to your members. In case of accident or 
illness requiring medical aid, a short First Notice’ form should 
be mailed. This should then be followed or accompanied by the 
medical bills. 


All claims are promptly and efficiently handled by a corps 
of specially trained personnel. When bills are receipted, reim- 
bursement will be made to person (or persons) who made the 
Payments; otherwise, payments will be made to doctor, nurse, 
hospital, etc., as indicated by such bills. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


The benefits described in the 3 Plans outlined above are 
available to all groups belonging to denominations that have 
officially sponsored the program. These are as follows: American 
Baptist Convention, Church of God—Youth Fellowship, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Christian Education, Disciples of Christ, Evan- 
gelical & Reformed Churches, General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, Methodist Church, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
The International Council of Religious Education, United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. Scale of benefits applicable to 
other denominational groups will be forwarded on roceiye of 
application form below. 

USE APPLICATION CARD BELOW ...TO SECURE THIS PRO- 
TECTION 


Nothing could be simpler than to fill in and mail this appli- 
cation card. That's all you need do to make certain that your 
members will be adequately protected from the financial stress 
that may be inflicted on them through untimely accidents and 
illness. Should you sponsor more than one camp or conference, 
furnish the same information for each group. 


APPLICATION 


FOR CAMPERS INSURANCE 
(Group Accident & Sickness Only) 


Name of Camp or Conference 
TVS Te hexstoy 2 pce a. dee so, Ra ae ei et nec 


(Name of Last Year's Camp or Conference—if d different) Ca aaa 
Member of which Denomination 


The activity extends from* 
average number persons per week 
attendance during camp or conference period 


staff members... 


Rian Nort eo ~ 
50¢ Weekly 
100% Participation 


*Do not include 
travel time. 


. Estimated 
Estimated number different persons in 
Estimated number of adult 


to be insured. Plan desired: 
Plan No. 3 For Day Camps Only 
25¢ Weekly 
35¢ Weekly with POLIO benefite........... 
100% Participation 


40¢ Weekly 
100% Participation 


Signature—Director or Administrative Leader 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Nothing can stop the rapid progress of an IDEA for which a great need exists. That was—and still is— 
the case of Accident and Sickness Insurance designed specifically to meet the needs of the thousands of 
children and young people who attend summer camps and conferences throughout the nation. 


It has been our gratifying experience during the past decade or so to have played a leading part in the 
development of this IDEA. In the beginning the risks were great and benefits relatively small. But as we 
gained experience, as enrollment in our plans increased from year to year, eventually to spread to every 
state, the risk was spread over a greater number of persons. This resulted in steadily mounting benefits and 
broader coverage ... until this year we offer you the most liberal benefits of any year. 


Approval of this IDEA of protection by our great national Church and Youth Organizations is in itself a 
tribute to the validity and practicability of the insurance programs it has been our privilege to make available. 
But, even more convincing on this point is the growth in the number of these organizations that have backed 
our efforts and in the spectacular rise in the number of groups and individuals that are protected through our 
services. This year a total of more than 350,000 individuals in over 2200 camps and conferences were insured 
in HNW&4R Plans. Refer to list of organizations with whom we work and 4-year progress report below. 


HNWéR IS PROUD 


of ite Chart showing number of groups insured 
Continuing Service with HNW&R during the past 4 years. 


to the Following 
NATIONAL YOUTH AND 
CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


American Baptist Convention 
(Formerly Northern Baptist Convention) 

Boy Scouts of America 

Boys Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Church of God—Youth Fellowship 

Congregational Christian Churches 

Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Christian Education 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed Churches 

4-H Clubs 

Future Farmers of America 

General Conference of Seventh-Day 
Adventists 

Girl Scouts of America 

Methodist Church 

National Council of Y.M.C.A. 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education 


(Representing 40 Protestant Denominations) 1947 1948 1949 
United Presbyterian Church of North ie 
America 


YW, C. 8. For the convenience of West Coast Clients, in the interest of prompt settle- 

ment of claims in that area, an HNW&R office with service facilities for Arizona, 

All insurance referred to in this folder California, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and Washington, is located at 3257 

underwritten by American Casualty Com- Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California, and is under the direction of 
pany of Reading, Pennsylvania. Mr. Al R. Williams. 


Members of American Camping Association 


HIGHAM, NEILSON, WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 


word which you hear is not mine but 
the Father’s who sent me. 

These things I have spoken to you, 
while I am still with you. But the Coun- 
selor, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, even the Spirit of 
Truth, he will teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I have 
said to you. Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give to you; not as the world 
gives, do I give to you. Let not your 
hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid. (John 14:1-27) 

(Jesus sits) 


Who Is Greatest? 


(A stirring arises among the disciples as 
they dispute as to who shall be the great- 
est). 

JAMES, THE Less: Who then is the 
greatest among us, Lord? 

Jesus: The rulers of the Gentiles lord 
it over others; and those in authority are 
called benefactors. But it shall not be so 
among you; rather let him who would be 
the greatest among you, become as your 
servant; he who would be the first as one 
who is a slave. For which is greater, the 
one who sits at table, or the one who 
serves? Is it not the one who sits at ta- 
ble? But I am among you as one who 
serves. (Luke 22: 24-27) 


Washing of Feet 


(Jesus at this point rises from table, 
takes a towel and basin and begins to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
towel.) 

Jesus: As we came into this upper room 
this evening, no one offered to bathe our 
tired and dusty feet. No one of you would 
stoop to bathe the other’s. But I say unto 
you that I am come not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and give my life for 
others. 

Peter: Lord, do you wash my feet? 

Jesus: What I am doing, you do not 
know now, but afterward you will under- 
stand. k 

Peter: You shall never wash my feet! 

Jesus: If I do not wash you, you have 
no part with me. 

PeTER (hesitating): Lord, not my feet 
only but also my hands and my head! 

Jesus: He who has bathed does not 
need to wash, except for his feet, but he is 
clean all over; and you are clean, but not 
all of you. 

Jesus (after bathing feet of three or 
four, resumes his place): Do you know 
what I have done to you? You call me 
your Teacher and your Lord; and you do 
right, for so I am. If I then, your Lord 
and Teacher, have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For 
I have given you an example, that you 
also should do as I have done to you. 
Truly, I say to you, a servant is not great- 
er than his master; nor is he who is sent 
greater than he who sent him. If you 
know these things, blessed are you if you 
do them. (John 13:3-20) 

Breaking of Bread 

(As the Disciples eat, Jesus takes bread, 
offers a prayer of thanksgiving, and breaks 
it and gives it to them, saying): 

Jesus: This is my body which is given 
for you. This do in remembrance of me. 
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(He walks around table, giving each a 
part of a large flat roll or loaf) 
(Luke 22:19-20) 


(As Jesus gives the following discourse, 
the Elders or Minister serve the bread to 
the congregation from the floor level.) 


Jesus: If the world hates you, know 
that it hated me before it hated you. If 
you were of the world, the world would 
love its own; but because you are not of 
the world, for I chose you out of the 
world, therefore the world hates you. Re- 
member the word that I said to you, “A 
Servant is not greater than his master.” 
If they persecuted me, they will persecute 
you. If they kept my word, they will keep 
yours also. But all this they will do to 
you on my account, because they do not 
know him who sent me. If I had not 
come and spoken to them, they would not 
have sin; but now they have no excuse for 
their sin. He who hates me hates my Fa- 
ther also. If I had not done among them 
the works which no one else did, they 
would not have sin; but now they have 
seen and hated both me and my Father. 
It is to fulfill the word that it is written 
in their law, “They hated me without a 
cause.” But when the Counselor comes, 
whom I shall send to you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of Truth, who proceeds 
from the Father, he will bear witness to 
me; and you also are witnesses, because 
you have been with me from the begin- 
ning. (John 15: 18-27) 

Soto: “Peace I Leave with You,” by 
Roberts 


Passing the Cup 


(Jesus then takes the chalice, gives 
thanks, gives it to the disciple on his right. 
Each disciple in turn partakes and passes 
it to his neighbor) 


Jesus: This is my blood of the new 
covenant, which is poured out for many. 
Truly, I say to you, I shall not drink 
again of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it anew in the kingdom 
of God. 


(As Jesus gives the following discourse, 
the Elders or Minister serve the cup to the 
congregation from the floor level. Jesus 
and his disciples would proceed quietly 
with the meal until the conclusion of the 
distribution.) 


Jesus: I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the vinedresser. Every branch 
that bears not fruit, he takes uway, and 
every branch that does bear fruit he 
prunes, that it may bear more fruit. You 
are already made clean by the word which 
I have spoken to you. Abide in me, and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
by itself, unless it abides in the vine, neith- 
er can you, unless you abide in me. I am 
the vine, you are the branches. He who 
abides in me, and I in him, he it is that 
bears much fruit, for apart from me you 
can do nothing. If a man does not abide 
in me, he is cast forth, as a branch and 
withers; and the branches are gathered, 
thrown into the fire and burned. If you 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatever you will, and it shall be done 
to you. By this my Father is glorified, 
that you bear much fruit, and so prove to 
be my disciples. 


As the Father has loved me, so have I 
loved you; abide in my love. If you keep 
my commandments, you will abide in my 
love, just as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments and abide in his love. These 
things I have spoken to you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be 
full. 

This is my commandment, that you love 
one another as I have loved you. Greater 
love has no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. You are my 
friends if you do what I command you. 
No longer do I call you servants, for the 
servant does not know what his master is 
doing; but I have called you friends, for 
all that I have heard from my Father I 
have made known to you. You did not 
choose me, but I chose you and appointed 
you that you should go and bear fruit and 
that your fruit should abide; so that what- 
ever you ask the Father in my name, he 
may give it to you. This I command you, 
to love one another. (John 15:1-17) 


JAMES, THE GREATER: Ah, now you 
are speaking plainly, not in any figure! 
Now, we know that you know all things, 
and need none to question you; by this we 
believe that you came from God. 


Jesus: Do you now believe? The hour 
is coming, indeed it has come, when you 
will be scattered, every man to his home, 
and will leave me alone; yet I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me. I have 
said this to you, that in me you may have 
peace. In the world you have tribulation; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” (John 16:29-33) 


Prayer 


Jesus (lifting up his eyes to heaven): 
Father, the hour has come; glorify thy 
Son that the Son may glorify thee, since 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
so that he might give eternal life to all 
whom thou hast given him. And this is 
eternal life, that they know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus the Christ whom thou 
hast sent. I glorified thee on earth, hav- 
ing accomplished the work which thou 
gavest me to do; and now, Father, glorify 
thou me in thy own presence with the 
glory which I had with thee before the 
world was made. 


I have manifested thy name to the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the world; 
thine they were, and thou gavest them to 
me, and they have kept thy word. Now 
they know that everything that thou hast 
given me is from thee; for I have given 
them the words which thou gavest me, and 
they have received them and know in 
truth that I came from thee; and they 
have believed that thou didst send me. 
And now I am no more in the world, but 
they are in the world, and I am coming to 
thee. Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name which thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, even as we are one. I have 
given them thy word; and the world has 
hated them because they are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world. I 
do not pray that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil one. They are 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Worship Resources 


P rimary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


TuHeme For Marcu: Praise God for 


Easter 


For the Leader 

Easter is a religious festival of great 
meaning to all mature Christians. Just 
what is its significance for primary chil- 
dren? How can they be included in the 
rejoicing fellowship of the church at this 
time? 

To primary children Easter should be a 
time for especially remembering Jesus. The 
familiar stories may be retold in chrono- 
logical order so that the children may 
grow into a new appreciation of his life 
and work. As they hear that on the first 
Easter Jesus’ friends came to know that 
he was alive forevermore, they can rejoice 
that they too have a friend who is with 
them always. 

Easter should also be a time to deepen 
appreciation of God’s love and care as 
evidenced in the springtime world. As the 
children are led to wonder over all the 
signs of new life everywhere, they begin 
to understand that God has a plan of 
continuing life for all. 

Finally, Easter should be a time of 
sharing joy and happiness with others. 
This may be through the singing of songs 
for a shut-in, through the gift of a plant 
or springtime flowers, or through an offer- 
ing for some special purpose. A trip to 
the church sanctuary to enjoy the beauty 
of the Easter display and to hear organ 
music helps children to feel a part of the 
church fellowship. 

While primary children are too young to 
comprehend the deep spiritual truths em- 
bodied in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, it is important that the leader 
re-read, re-think, re-live these stories for 
herself. It is only as she enriches her own 
beliefs and deepens her own personal in- 
sights into the Easter message that she 
can win through to a radiant and tri- 
umphant faith to share with the children. 
This is the most important factor of all. 
In addition to the biblical accounts, the 
leader should read chapter 46 in The 
Story of the Bible by Walter Russell 
Bowie (Abingdon Press) and the chapter 
on the resurrection stories in Youth and 
the Bible by Muriel Streibert (Macmil- 
lan). 


Resources Materials 
All hymns will be found in Hymns for 
Primary Worship (Judson or West- 
minister Press) unless otherwise stated. 
From Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (Abingdon) 
“Surprises,” 3 


*Yonkers, New York. 
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“What Do You Think, Dear God,” 4 
“Sing, World, Sing,” 56 

“Joy is Abroad,” 57 

“Easter Voices,” 58 

“Early Morning,” 59 


From Children’s Worship in the Church 
School by Jeannette E. Perkins (Har- 


per) 

‘Death and Continuing Life,” chap- 
ter 5 

“Poems on God’s Love and the Miracle 
of Continuing Life,’ 155-162 

“On Easter Morning,” 109 


From Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals by Florence Martin 
(Bethany Press) 

“Observing Easter as a Christian Festi- 
val,” 243-279 (This is a complete 
unit rich in stories, poems, songs, ac- 
tivity suggestions, bibliography. ) 

From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
by Welker and Barber (Harper) 

“Faster is a Miracle,” 79 

“A Happy Place,” 81 

“A Time of Joy,” 81 

“Spring Surprises,” 99 

From Tell Me About Jesus by Mary Alice 
Jones (Rand McNally) 

“Honoring Jesus at Easter,” 67 


From The Story of Jesus by Gloria Diener 
Glover (Rand McNally) 
“A Day of Joy” 
“A Time of Sadness” 
“Alive Forevermore” 


From Why the Chimes Rang and Other 
Stories by Raymond Macdonald Alden 
(Bobbs-Merrill )—available in public 
libraries 

“The Boy Who Discovered the Spring,” 
25 


March 4 

Tueme: New Life in Spring 

Worsuip CENTER: Use a lovely spring 
picture such as “He Prayeth Best” or 
“Morning Carol,” both by Margaret 
Tarrant, against a soft colored back- 
ground. Arrange spring flowers, plant, 
or a bowl of narcissus on the table. 

PRELUDE: “Come with Hearts Rejoicing” 

Catz, to Worsuip: “Come with Hearts 
Rejoicing” 

PRAYER: We do thank thee, O God, for 
thy goodness. We are glad for this love- 
ly time of year. We thank thee for 
springtime and for Easter. Amen. 

Porm: “Sing, World, Sing’ 

Brs_eE Reapinc: Song of Solomon 2:11,12 

Hymn: “Joy is Abroad’™ 

Story: “The Boy Who Discovered the 
Spring’* by Alden 

Hymn: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 

PrayER Porm: ‘Surprises’ 

Litany: (Make one, using spring surprises 


1Sing, Children, Sing. 
*Why the Chimes Rang and Other Stories. 


children mention with the response in 
the above poem, or use the following 
developed by a group of children) 


Tue WINTER Is Past 
The sun grows warmer everyday— 
For lo, the winter is past. 
Raindrops patter on softened ground— 
For lo, the winter is past. 
Bright ee grass pushes through the 
sod— 
_Forlo, the winter is past. 
Tiny flowers lift up their heads 
For lo, the winter is past. 
Trees are dressed in shiny buds 
For lo, the winter is past. 
Birds are singing and building nests, 
For lo, the winter is past. 
All life rejoices, and so do we 
For lo, the winter is past. 
We thank you, thank you, God. Amen 


March 11 


TuHeEemMe: Remembering Jesus 

Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of Jesus 
teaching, such as “’The Sermon on the 
Mount” by Harold Copping, against a 
soft colored background. Arrange an 
open Bible and spring flowers or plant 
on a table. On a nearby screen or pic- 
ture rail arrange scenes from the life of 
Christ chronologically. A small folding 
screen might be made by taping to- 
gether six pictures of uniform size. This 
could stand on the table. 

PRELUDE: “When Morning Gilds the Sky” 
—church hymnal 

Catt to Worsuip: “Come with Hearts 
Rejoicing” 

PRAYER: We are glad, our Father, for 
the happy springtime. We are glad for 
Easter and its message of new life. We 
thank thee for Jesus who taught of thy 
love and care. Amen. 

Hymn: “All the Happy Birds of Spring” 

Leaver: Easter is a special time for think- 
ing of Jesus. We like to remember the 
stories of his life. We like to think of his 
kind deeds. We remember some of the 
truths he taught and some of the lives 
he changed. We will sing together a 
song about the stories of Jesus while 
we look at the pictures and remember. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 


RETELLING Stories: Have children re- 
tell the familiar stories suggested by the 
pictures and song. 


Hymn: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher” 


Story: “Jesus Teaches about God’s Care” 

Jesus sat on a hillside with his friends 
around him. It was spring. Happiness was 
in the air. It smiled down from the sky; 
it danced in the breeze with the flowers; 
it flew and sang with the birds. 


The friends of Jesus saw none of these 
things. They were tired, They were sad. 
They were worried. They kept thinking to 
themselves, “We have so little money. 
How shall we get enough food to eat? 
How shall we get clothes?” 


Jesus was not worried. He knew that 
God was in the world looking after his 
people. He wanted his friends to know 
it too. 

“Look at the flowers,” Jesus said. “They 
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do not worry and they grow just the 

same. Look at the birds. They sing be- 

cause they know that there will always be 
food for them. The flowers and the birds 
feel God’s love and care. You should, too. 

God loves you more than he loves these 

things. He knows just what you need, be- 

cause he loves you so much. Do not worry. 

Remember always that God cares for 

you.” 

The friends of Jesus smiled. They looked 
at the beautiful flowers. They looked at 
the birds. They were comforted. In their 
hearts they knew that what Jesus said was 
true. “He cares for you,” each one said 
to himself. They were happy. 

Hymn: “Joy is Abroad’” 

Litany: (Use “Rejoice, Give Thanks and 
Sing,” No. 178 in Hymns for Primary 
Worship, at the beginning and end of 
this prayer. ) 

Choral Response 

We're glad because of warm spring sun 

and soft spring shower weather. 

We're glad because of small bright buds 

and tiny flowers and green grass. 

We're glad because of singing birds and 

nests among the tree tops. 

We're glad because of chiming bells that 

call and call to church. 

We’re glad because of Jesus Christ who 

came to teach of God. 

We're glad because he lived on earth and 

died and rose again. 

We're glad because we, too, can share the 

Easter morning message. 

We're glad because we know that life and 

love go on and on forever. 

Choral Response 


March 18 


TuHEME: Honoring Jesus 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of the 
first Palm Sunday against a soft colored 
background. Arrange spring flowers and 
palms on table with an open Bible. 


PROCESSIONAL: Be the Chil- 
dren’s Song” 


Catt TO Worsuip: Psalm 126:3 


PrayER: O God, we are glad for the signs 
of thy goodness all around us. We are 
glad for the wonder and beauty of 
springtime. We praise thee for Jesus 
whom we honor as the children’s friend. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
Brste Reapinc: Mark 11:7-10 


Dramatic Pray: In the crowd that day 
there must have been many whose lives 
were changed by Jesus. Let us pretend 
that we are some of those people telling 
each other about Jesus our friend. I 
might say: “Everyone used to hate me. 
I collected taxes and cheated people. 
Jesus came and was my friend. I be- 
came ashamed.. I wanted to pay every- 
one back. I did, and now I am differ- 
ent and happy.” (Let the children give 
the name, and then encourage them to 
take parts of other people. The blind 
man, Martha, Peter, the poor widow 
with the mite, the leper, might allt 
speak.) Now let us all be the children 
in the crowd. We will take palm 
branches from the table and we will 
march out singing “Hosanna.” 


Be the 


“Hosanna! 


RECESSIONAL: “Hosanna! Chil- 


dren’s Song” 


March 25 


Tueme: Easter Joy 


February, 1951 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of Je- 
sus, such as Hofmann’s “Head of 
Christ” against a soft colored back- 
ground. Arrange the children’s gift 
flowers and plants around it. Try to 
have an Easter lily. Place an open Bi- 
ble on the table. 

PreLupDE: “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth” from Handel’s Messiah (a re- 
cording), or “Christ the Lord is Risen 
Today” (piano) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 126:3 

Response: “Come with Hearts Rejoic- 
ing” 156 

Litany: “For Budding Trees” 


For bright blue skies and warm soft winds, 
We thank you, God, today. 
For signs which tell of life always made 
new, 
We thank you, God, today. 
For Jesus who came to teach right ways 
to live, 
We thank you, God, today. 
For knowledge that Jesus still lives today, 
We thank you, God, today. 
For all the joy and gladness and beauty 
of Easter, 
We thank you, God, today. 
For chances to share happiness with oth- 


ers, 
We thank you, God, today. 
Hymn: “All the Happy Birds of Spring” 


For budding trees and bright spring How- 
ers, Story: “A Glad Day” 


We thank you, God, today. Spring had come again to the world. 
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Flowers were lifting 
The sun 
Everything 


Birds were singing. 
up their bright colored heads. 
was shining down on all. 
seemed to be happy. 

But no—some women were walking 
slowly and sadly down the road. They did 
not see the flowers. They did not hear 
the birds. They did not feel the warm 
sunshine. They were thinking sorrowful 
thoughts. They were thinking that their 
friend Jesus was dead. They were sure 
they would never see him again. They 
were wondering how they would ever live 
without him. 

These friends of Jesus were on their 
way to the tomb or cave where Jesus’ body 
had been laid. They were taking sweet 
smelling spices to put there. They were 
thinking, “This is all we can do for him 
now.” 

The birds kept singing as if to say, “He 
shall live again.” 


The lovely flowers and the budding trees 
and the soft green grass all seemed put 
there to remind the women that Jesus had 
told them, “‘I shall live again.” 

But the women did not understand. 
They were thinking, “Who will roll the 
heavy stone away from the door of the 
tomb?” 


Soon they came to the lovely garden. 
They went near and saw that the stone 
had been rolled away. How surprised they 
were! 

Jesus was not there. He had risen, just 
as he had said he would. The women 
heard the message from a stranger in the 
tomb. ‘Go tell all his friends,” he said. 
“Say that Jesus is alive and they shall see 
him again.” , 

How happy the women were! They ran 
down the road to tell all the friends of 
Jesus. They carried such good news! They 
carried the message that the birds and 
flowers and sunshine had known all along. 
Jesus had said, “I will be with you al- 
ways.” Now the women understood, too. 
That was a glad day. 

Hymn: “Every Year at Easter Time” 

FLoweR DepicaTion: Bless these flower 
gifts, O God. May they bring happi- 
ness to the people who receive them. 

May they tell the Easter message of new 

life and love that never ends. Amen. 
Hymn: “Joy is Abroad’” 

Porm: “A Time of Joy’? 
Hymn: “I Would Follow Jesus” 


3Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 


Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR MARCH: 
Spring 


For the Leader 


The month of March ushers in the 
glorious season of spring as well as the 
great event of the Church year—Easter. 

In spite of snow and cold in many of 
our states, this springtime month brings 
with it glad thoughts of the earth’s awak- 
ening and its ever miraculous unfolding 
of new life. 

It is not too early to begin singing 
songs of the springtime and Easter, to 
read Scripture suitable to the season, to 
prepare the children in every possible way 
for the experience of worship which should 
be theirs on Easter Sunday. 

The special candle lighting consecration 
service suggested for use on Easter Sunday 
will be effective only if careful prepara- 
tions are made in advance. All leaders and 
pupils participating in the services should 
be given sufficient time for preparation. 

Prayerful preparation on the part of all 
of us who are committed to make the 
risen Christ live anew in the lives of boys 
and girls is necessary to the fulfillment of 
our high prililege. 

Hymns have been selected from Hymns 
for Junior Worship. 


March 4 


TueMeE: “For Lo, the Winter is Past” 

Worsuip CENTER: The worship center 
should be suggestive of new life. 
Branches with new leaf buds, pussy 
willows or early flowers native to your 
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environment may be arranged with an 
open Bible and lighted yellow candles. 

Beauty CENTER: Other centers of beauty 
and interest in the room will help sug- 
gest the springtime theme of the wor- 
ship services this month. Pictures of the 
season, of birds as well as flowers and 
budding branches may be used. Lilac, 
forsythia and other branches of flower- 
ing shrubs may be forced into early 
bloom by bringing them indoors and 
keeping them in warm water. 


PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter is Past” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: O, come let us worship. 
Let us worship God the Creator 


Response: “He hath made everything 
beautiful in its  time.’’—Ecclesiastes 
SR liles 


CALL TO PRAISE (given by an _ older 
pupil): Psalm 95:1-5 

Hymn oF Pratse: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 


CaLL To PRAYER (by an older pupil): 
Psalm 95:6,7 


LreapEeR: Hear the prayer that has come 
down to us from the sixth century and 
make it your own. 


Prayer: “Almighty God, unto, whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
spiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we 
may perfectly love thee, and worthily 
magnify thy holy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Amen 

PRAYER RESPONSE (sung by March 
choir): ‘Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.” 

Scripture (read by pupil): Song of Solo- 
man 2:11,12 

Leaver: The beautiful verses of Scripture 
read by have been set to 


music. ———-—— is going to sing it for 
us now. 

Soto: “Lo, the Winter is Past” 

LEADER: 


In just seventeen days the first day of 
spring will be here. Of all seasons in the 
year no one is as welcome as the spring- 
time. And no season draws us closer to 
God the Creator than does this one. We 
think of the miracle of spring that makes 
bare, black branches come alive with bud- 
ding leaves, that carpets the hard brown 
earth with grasses green, that makes the 
whole world sing a colorful song of new 
growth and life. How easy it is to sing 
with the Psalmist, “O sing unto the Lord 
a new song; For he hath done marvelous 
things.” 

To help prepare our minds and hearts 
for the coming of the spring we are going 
to sing some of the hymns that belong to 
the season. The March choir is prepared 
to lead us. 

WorsHip THRouGH HyMNs: 

“The March of Days” 

“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

‘All Creatures of Our God and King” 

“The Glory of the Spring” 

Worsuip THRouGH GIVING: 

Leader: “Every man shall give as he is 
able, according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God which he hath given 
thee.” (Deuteronomy 16:17) 

Offering Received 

Offering Prayer Hymn: “All That We 
Have Is Thine” 

BENEDIcTION: “The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee: the Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee: The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” (Num- 
bers 6: 24,25) 


PostLupE: “There Is Gladness Every- 
where” 

March 11 

TuemMe: “The Flowers Appear on the 
Earth” 

Worsuip CENTER: Arrange graceful 


branches of dogwood around an open 
Bible and tall lighted white candles. 
Dogwood is common to many of our 
states at this time of year. If, how- 
ever, it is not available to you, use 
branches of other flowering shrubs or 
trees. 

PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter is Past” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As on March 4) 

CALL TO PrRaIsE (given by an older pu- 
pil): Psalm 95:1-5 

Hymn oF Pratse: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee” 

CaLL To PRayeR (by an older pupil): 
Psalm 95:6,7 

Leaver: Let us pray in unison the ancient 
prayer used last Sunday by us and thou- 
sands of other Christians at prayer and 
worship. (If unfamiliar, have the prayer 
printed on blackboard) : 


PrayER: “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
spiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily mag- 
nify thy holy name, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Amen 


PRAYER RESPONSE (sung by March 
choir): “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 
ScripturRE (read by pupil who reads 
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well): Psalm 

16,17,18,19,24 
LEADER: 

Surely the Psalms provide for us some 
of the most beautiful poetry ever written. 
How grateful we should be that this mag- 
nificent literature was recorded and pre- 
served for us. 


The Scripture passages read for us from 
the one hundred and fourth Psalm this 
morning help us to see how conscious the 
Psalmists were of the seasonal changes and 
the beauties in nature. They, like us, 
thrilled to the sparkling springs, the green 
grasses, the high hills and the flowers 
which appeared on the earth with the com- 
ing of the spring. Let us sing a song writ- 
ten by a modern writer of songs of praise. 


104: 1,2,5,10,11,12,13,14, 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Story: ‘The Legend of the Dogwood 
Dreey 


Of all the flowering trees that bloom in 
the early Spring in many of our states 
the dogwood is the loveliest. Her graceful, 
spreading branches laden with blossoms of 
waxy white make any woodland way a 
path of wondrous beauty. 

There is a legend told about this deco- 
rative flowering tree that is good to know 
at this season of the year. 

It seems that in the time of Christ 
Jesus the dogwood tree was a great, strong 
and powerful forest tree, like unto the 
oak. Because of its giant size and strength 
its wood was chosen to form the heavy 
timbers of the cross upon which Jesus was 
crucified. 

The trees, always proud of their place 
among the other forest trees, now hung 
their branches in shame and distress. To 
be chosen for the cruel purpose of hanging 
the beloved Jesus was a shameful dis- 
grace. 

Jesus learned of their pity and remorse 
and made them a promise which came 
true. This was the promise: 

The dogwood tree would become from 
this time forward a small tree with slender 
branches and twisted trunks. It would 
never again be fit to produce timbers for 
crosses, but its blossoms would take the 
form of a cross. There would be two 
short petals and two long ones. The flower 
would wear at its center or heart a crown 
of thorns and in the center of the outer 
edge of every petal there would be the 
rusty prints of the cruel, bloody nails. 


The dogwood tree would be a constant 
reminder of the suffering and death of 
Jesus and would come to be among the 
most cherished and appreciated of all 
flowering trees. 


You, too will come to love the flowering 
dogwood tree with gnarled and twisted 
trunks, bent and willowy branches and 
story-telling blossoms, for it will recall to 
you the story of the life and death of 
the greatest man who ever lived. 


WorsHip THROUGH GIVING 
March 4) 


BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24,25 
PostLupE: “All Things Praise Thee” 


March 18 
THEME: Easter in Far Away Lands 


Worsuip CEenTER: A picture of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the open 
Bible and spring greens or flowers. 


PreLupE: “To Thee, Redeemer, King” 
CaLtL To Worsuip: “O Come, Let Us 


(As for 


Worship” (sung by March choir) 
Hymn or Praise: “To Thee, Redeemer, 
King” 


February, 1951 


PRAYER: As thou didst accept the praises 
of those who thronged the roadside long 
ago on this day in Jerusalem, accept 
ours now, O Lord. Amen. 

LEADER: Today is Palm Sunday. Hear 
again the story of this happy day when 
Jesus rode triumphantly into the city 
of Jerusalem. 


SCRIPTURE Story (read by a pupil who 
reads well): Matthew 21:1-11 


Hymn: “Thy Works of Love” 
Tatxs: “Easter in Many Lands” 
Leader: 


During the days of this new week, many 
of you will be attending special Holy 
Week services of worship and study with 
your parents. You will learn again of the 
things that took place in the life of Jesus 
our leader and example. You will be 
proud you are a Christian who can claim 
Jesus as your master and guide as you 
learn again of his unselfish life of service. 
You will be sad when Good Friday comes 
to remind you of Jesus’ suffering and 
death. But the day to which you will be 
looking forward is Easter Sunday. Easter, 
the day of joy and happiness! Since that 
first glad day when word that Jesus lived 
again spread from friend to friend, this 
has been the most joyous of all Christian 
festivals. ‘To prepare us for the fullest 
possible appreciation of the coming holi- 
day, we will listen now to stories of vari- 
ous Easter customs known throughout the 
world, told by members of the depart- 
ment. 


First Speaker: We do not know just 
when the festival of Easter was first cele- 
brated. But we do know that it dates 
back to the time of the apostles. Modern 
research tells us that Easter was so called 
because the spring sun had its new birth 
in the East. Many of our Easter customs 
come down from this festival of spring joy 
and gladness. 


Second Speaker: Singe the dawn of his- 
tory, the egg has been closely associated 
with the Easter festival. The egg is the 
symbol of the new life which breaks 
through the hard dark shell of earth just 
as the baby chicken breaks through the 
shell of the egg which has imprisoned it. 


Third Speaker: In Iran, which used to 
be called Persia, friends exchange eggs as 
symbols of new life at the spring festival. 
In Italy the people do not eat eggs during 
the period of lent. Then during Easter 
week friends go from one home to an- 
other where they eat an egg with their 
host. The eggs are beautifully colored and 
blessed by the parish priest. 


Fourth Speaker: A legend of the Easter 
bunny comes to us from Germany. One 
year a German mother found that she had 
no gifts of flowers or sweets to give her 
children at the time for the Easter cele- 
bration. She did have lots of eggs, how- 
ever, so she colored them and hid them in 
small moss nests in under the bushes and 
hedges in the forest. On Easter the chil- 
dren were sent to hunt the eggs. While 
they ran and played in their hunt they 
frightened a white bunny. As the bunny 
leaped away across the nest of eggs the 
children cried, ‘See mother, see! The 
bunny rabbit brought us these beautiful 
Easter eggs!” 


Fifth Speaker: The people of Scotland 
have enjoyed egg-rolling contests some- 
thing like those held on the White House 
lawn in Washington, D.C., for years and 
years. In England the church bells are 
silent from Maunday Thursday until the 
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and 


SLIDESETS 
SW/E 
For the Easter and Lenten Seasons — timely film- 


strips and slidesets to help you teach the beauty 
and reverence of this holy season. 


LIFE. OF CHRIST VISUALIZED 


(In color) 
(52 frames each) 


Composed of captioned illustrations from the Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., Bible story books. Especially rec- 
ommended for junior-intermediate levels. 

No. A700-8 The Last Ministry 

No. A700-9 The Betrayal and First Trials 

No. A700-10 The Crucifixion 

No. A700-11 The Resurrection 

Each Filmstrip, with Captions... mmm 5.00 
No. A700SA, complete set, with captions.........$19.00 


THE LAST DAYS OF CHRIST 


(28 frames) 

Covers important events from Palm Sunday to the 
Ascension. All pictures were especially selected from 
the Nelson wall picture group. 

No. A754-5, filmstrip, with MANUAL... cnn $4.50 


(In color) 


(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 
(In color) 


"Head of Christ’’—Sallman 
Used by permission of Kriebel 
and Bates, copyright owners. 


Re-live Passion Week, day by day, with this set of 17 
color slides. Includes works of Sallman, Elsie Anna 
Wood, Hofmann, da Vinci and others. 

No. VU7R, complete set, with manual]... oun $8.50 


HOSANNA TO THE KING 


(In color) (57 frames) 
A dramatic presentation of the first Palm Sunday 
based on one of Nelson's ‘Bible Books for Small Peo- 
ple."’ Alternate illustrations and text frames. Primary- 
junior. 
No. A726-1, Filmstrip, 19 COLO uccnmnnnsnnnnnennstnne 


THE LORD'S SUPPER 


(In color) (Glass Bound) 
A color slide of Sallman's interpretation of ‘The 
Lord's Supper’’ with descriptive manual. 
No. Cm142, one S.V.E. glass bound slide, 
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$5.00 


$1.00 


To order any of the above mate- 
tial or for a complete listing of 
Easter subjects see your nearest 
) Audio-Visual dealer. He will show 
you the S.V.E. illustrated folder 
which lists over 100 timely film- 
strips, slidesets and slides. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Judson Texts and Materials 
IN YOUR VACATION SCHOOL? 


» BECAUSE Judson Texts make the 
Bible clearer and more meaningful 
for every child. They are Christ- 
centered in message, Bible-centered 
in content, and child-centered in 
method. 


BECAUSE Judson offers complete 
texts for every age group in all six 
objectives—The Church, God, Jesus, 
The Bible, Personal Growth and Mis- 
sionary Outreach. 


BECAUSE Judson has complete 
pupil's activity materials to accom- 
pany most texts. Judson furnishes 
texts for both two-week and four- 
week sessions. Thus, no school, large 
or small, is neglected by Judson 
Texts. 


WRITE today for Free Booklet on 
Judson Vacation School Texts Mate- 
rials and Supplies. 


THE JUDSON PRESS #3 uestyyr st. 
“Bible 
andbook 


18th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x6lox1¢ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstere, or 
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FOLDING ORGANS 
. . the LAST WORD in 
folding organs. Marvelous vol- 
ume resonance and purity of 
tone. Tropically treated. Fa- 
mous over the world for 50 
years. Write for free catalog. 
Substantial, convenient. 
A. L. White Mfg. Co. 
‘1900 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, UII. 


dawn of Easter. Then every bell peals 

forth in strains of great joy and gladness. 

LeapER: Dear God, we thank thee for 
Jesus Christ in his victory over death, 
which continues to bring happiness to 
people everywhere. We thank thee for 
the knowledge that Christian people the 
world around celebrate the Easter festi- 
val as a part of their practice of reli- 
gion. Help us to keep the day as it is 
meant to be kept. Amen. 


WorsHip THROUGH GIVING 
March 4) 


BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24,25 
POSTLUDE: 


(As for 


“Fairest Lord Jesus” 


March 25 
“Let Your Light So Shine... 7 


Worsuip Center: A lovely arrangement 
of Easter lilies or other flowers with the 
open Bible, a cross and two tall white 
candles. 


THEME: 


PRELUDE: “Christ the Lord is Risen To- 


day”’ 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

Meader uae The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.” (John 4:23a) 

Response: “God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” (John 4:24) 


CALL TO PRAYER AND PRaIsE: “It is a 
good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, 
O most High.” (Psalm 92:1) 


Hymn or Pratse: “Jesus Christ Is Risen 


Today” 


PRAYER: We do praise thee, O God of 
love, for thy son Christ Jesus and the 
knowledge of his victory over death. 
Help us on this joyous Eastern morn 
to understand better the story of the 
risen Christ. Amen 


“An Ancient Easter Custom” 


Long years ago in one of the old cities 
of Europe an Easter custom came into 
being. So popular did it become that the 
custom spread from city to city until many 
were the villages and cities that kept the 
custom. And until this day in some of 
the more ancient cities the well loved 
custom is continued. 


Story: 


It is the practice of lighting the Easter 
candle, and it follows a pattern like this: 


On the night before Easter every hearth 
fire and light is put out throughout the 
entire village or city, in homes, business 
places and churches. The people go in 
darkness to their churches, which remain 
unlighted. Suddenly, a single light ap- 
pears on the altar or worship center at 
the front of the church. The light comes 
from one large candle which is known as 
Christ’s candle or the Easter candle. 


Immediately upon the appearance of the 
candle the people go forward with candles 
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in their hands and each lights his candle 
from the Easter candle. As the candles are 
lighted the worshippers form a circle 
around the inside walls of the church. 
When the circle is complete and _ the 
church is once again beautifully alight, 
every person takes his lighted candle and 
goes directly to his home. Here the hearth 
fires and lamps are again kindled from 
the light of the candles and once again 
warmth and light replace the cold and 
darkness throughout the village or city. 


This charming European custom re- 
minds those who practice it of the experi- 
ence of the friends and followers of Jesus 
hundreds of years ago. Those friends were 
heartbroken and burdened with grief when 
Jesus was crucified on the cross. Their 


~ future and plans seemed gloomy and for- 


saken. The warmth and light had been 
snuffed out of their lives. 


And then with the dawning of the day 
we now know as Easter Jesus’ friends 
learned that he had risen and that from 
that day forever his Spirit would be with 
them. Hope, cheer and light returned to 
their lives and the world again seemed a 
bright, happy, joyous place. 


The risen Christ was indeed the “Light 
of the World.” 


AN Otper Pupii: “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the refuge of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid?” 


Response: “Send out thy light and thy 
faithfulness: may they guide me. May 
they bring me to thy holy hill and to 
thy dwelling place.” 


CANDLE LIGHTING CONSEGRATION SERV- 
IGE: 


The leader will have two large candles 
(one white) on the worship center. An 
older boy and an older girl (previously 
selected and rehearsed) will come forward 
now and take places at either side of the 
worship center. The leader, taking a light- 
ed candle, hands it to the girl saying, 


Leader: “Light for the people this can- 
dle, which stands for Jesus’ light. Remem- 
ber Jesus’ words: ‘I am the light of the 
world; whoever follows me will not have 
to walk in darkness, but will have the 
light of life.’ ” 


The girl lights the white candle and 
returns the first candle to the teacher who 
then hands it to the boy, saying: 


Leader: “Light for the people the can- 
dle which stands for our own light. Re- 
member Jesus’ words, ‘You are the light 
of the world. Let your light so shine 
among men that they will see the good 
you do and praise your Father in 
Heaven.’ ” 


Every member of the Junior Depart- 
ment, pupils and teachers, will come for- 
ward now in two lines. They will have 
been given small candles or long tapers in 
advance. They will light these now from 
the candles held by the boy and girl. The 
two lines will cross in front and then make 
a complete circle around the room. 


CLostinc HYMN OF CONSECRATION: 


“Friend of the Young” 


PostLupeE: ‘The Strife Is O’er, the Bat- 


tle Done” 


(The offering on this Sunday may be 
received before the worship service 
begins. Loose coins or envelopes will 
not then hinder in the candle lighting 
consecration service). 
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Junior High EL partment 


by Nelle Morton* 


THEME FOR Marcu: “O Lord, Our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth!” 


For the Adult Leader 


Because we know God as one God, we 
look at the heavens, read science, wonder 
at his greatness and power, and know that 
God is dependable. Because we know God’s 
care, we look at the earth on which we 
build our homes, play ball, grow food, and 
from which we secure shelter, and wonder 
at his impartial goodness. 


This month our worship services will 
deal with the greatness and goodness of 
God, our Creator and Provider. The pro- 
grams were suggested by the experiences 
of a seventh grader who marveled at what 
science had to say about the universe; who 
said, “It is bigger than I can think.” He 
also finds as much to create wonder along 
river banks and in the woods where he 
goes with his father, who is a lumberman. 
This young junior high student has col- 
laborated on several of the ideas in these 
programs.} 

Worship is vital only when it grows out 
of experience and when it is planned by a 
worshipping group. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested that groups using these programs 
seek to carry out the activities suggested, 
and write their own paraphrases of Psalms 
19 and 8 out of the wealth of materials 
which the activities provide. 


March 4 


TuHeme: Thou hast set thy glory above 
the heavens 


For tHe Worsuip CoMMITTEE: 

The purpose of this worship is to give 
some expression to God-of wonder and 
awe at the way he has spun a galaxy of 
universes into mysterious space and keeps 
them in harmony and movement. 


In preparation for this worship dis- 
cover, if at all possible, a telescope in 
your community, and collaborate with its 
owner for an evening when the members 
of your junior high group can look through 
it into the heavens. Find at least one star 
you cannot see with the naked eye. Locate 
one planet. Look at the moon. 


If you live near one of the planetariums, 
arrange to visit it together, explaining to 
the director your purpose. 

If you cannot locate a telescope or visit 
a planetarium arrange an evening when 
you can locate together some of the con- 
stellations. In a March sky you can see 
Orion, with the three bright stars of his 
belt, in the western sky. Find the Pleiades, 
a cluster of six stars in the constellation 
Taurus, due West, nearer to the horizon 
than Orion. Amos, the Prophet, and Job 
wrote long ago of the Pleiades and Orion. 
(Amos 5:8; Job 9:9; Job 38:31) Higher 
in the heavens above Orion and Taurus is 
the constellation Gemini. It can be located 
by its very bright twin stars Castor and 
Pollux. Gemini means “twins.” They are 
mentioned in Acts 28:11. 


*Bluff City, Tennessee. 
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The Big Dipper and the Little Dipper 
can be seen in the North. When you find 
the Big Dipper trace a line from the star 
at the outer bottom of the dipper up its 
sides. Extended, the line locates for you 
the star at the tip end of the little dip- 
per. This is Polaris, the North Star. It 
is the most important star in the heavens. 
It never sets. It is always due North. It 
has been the guide for sailors and travel- 
ers Since early history. 


A worship center may be a single tele- 
scope on a table, if one can be secured, 
or a blue curtain with some of the con- 
stellations worked out with silver gummed 
stars, or Taylor’s painting “When I Con- 
sider Thy Heavens.” Keep the center 
simple, using only one idea. 

Catt To Worsuip: Lift up your eyes 
unto the heavens . The heavens 
declare the glory of God . . . Seek God 
that made the Pleiades and Orion. 


Response: We will call upon him, we 
will go and pray unto him, and he will 
answer us. 


LEADER: 

Since the beginning of human under- 
standing wise men have looked at the 
heavens and with awe have wondered at 
the fiery bodies they saw moving mys- 
teriously across the sky by night and by 
day. 

The ancient religions of Egypt and 
Greece designated certain of their gods 
sun-gods because the sun seemed the most 
powerful force they knew. Ancient Mexi- 
cans conceived the sun as the source of 
all vital force and they gave it a name 
which translated is: “He by whom men 
Jive.” 

The Roman Diana means bright and 
came to be identified with the moon. 


Bengal worship yearly celebrated the 
marriage of their sun-god Dharne with 
the Earth, a goddess. 


As the early Hebrews looked at the 
heavens, believed and followed one God, 
they pushed beyond the sun and the moon 
as gods and said, ‘““Thou hast set thy glory 
above the heavens.’ For they believed 
that God was the creator of the sun and 
the stars. Nomadic people, as most of them 
were, sleeping under the same stars night 
after night, they came to rely on God as 
dependable, keeping these heavenly bodies 
in their appointed courses. 

Group: “O Lord our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name . Thou hast set 
thy glory above the heavens.” 

LEADER: Psalm 19:1-6 

Group: Response “O Lord,” as above 

Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High” 

LEADER: 

Men have continued to find out about 
the universe in which we live. Powerful 
telescopes were invented which made the 
stars easier to study. Men became able to 
project themselves into infinite space, fur- 
ther than ever in the history of the world. 
For the religious person these new under- 
standings made God seem more powerful 
and greater than before. 

Let us recall from our study of science 
some discoveries about God’s universe (If 
this can be done spontaneously from the 
group, so much the better. Start by asking 
the question: Will you state one thing you 
remember about the stars, the moon and 


the sun and their relationship to each 
other.) : 


Gop’s UNIVERSE 
The sun is the center of our heavenly 
system. The earth moves around the sun. 
The earth has a moon which gets its light 
from the sun. The size of the earth com- 
pared to the size of the sun is a period (.) 
compared to a silver dollar. 


The earth is about 93,000,000 miles 
away from the sun. The earth is a fast 
traveler, moving the great distance around 
the sun in 365 days—more than a million 
miles a day. 

There are nine known planets in our 
system. A planet has no light of its own 
but derives its light from the sun. The 
earth is a planet. 


The planets move round the sun. 


The nearest planet to the sun, Mer- 
cury, has to make its circuit more often 
than the earth to keep from being drawn 
into the sun. Its circuit is 88 days. Jupi- 
ter is much farther away from the sun 
than the earth. It takes Jupiter 12 years 
to make its sun-circuit. 


The planets and the sun with the 
planet’s moons are called the solar sys- 
tem. 


But all the stars in the heavens which 
we call stars are really suns. Or more 
correctly, the sun is a star. A star is a 
great body of burning material, hotter 
than any known instrument can measure. 


Each of the stars has its own system— 
maybe planets with their moons revolving 
about them. 


These great balls of fire called stars are 
so distant that they look like tiny dots 
twinkling in .the sky. They are so far 
away that we cannot measure them by 
feet or miles of even hundred miles. We 
measure their distance by what is called 
a “light year,’ for it takes years for their 
light to reach us, they are so far away. 

Now, light travels 186,000 miles per 
second. A light year, then, is the distance 
light travels during a year: 186,000 times 
60 seconds, 'times 60 minutes, times 24 
hours, times 365 days. 

One of the nearest visible stars to the 
naked eye is Sirius, 8.6 light years away. 
That means that the light we see frorn 
this star left it 8.6 years ago. 

Some stars, like Rigel in Orion, are 543 
light years away. The light we see from 
Rigel! left it before Columbus discovered 
America. 


Stretched before us each evening as we 
look into the heavens are galaxies of uni- 
verses we do not begin to see. 


Group: “O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name . . . Who has set thy 
glory above the heavens.” 


Leaprr: A seventh grade modern sci- 
entist, knowing these things, could para- 
phrase the 19th Psalm to read: 


PsauLm 19, PARAPHRASED 

A galaxy of universes declare the glory 
of God; 

The spinning planets show his handiwork. 

Day unto day utter their whirling speech 
into infinite space, 

Night unto night show a knowledge we 
merely begin to comprehend. 

There is no speech or language; their 
voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the 
universe; 

In them hath he set tabernacles for the 
suns, 

Which are as stars to us, shining strong 
each evening, 

Rejoicing in their appointed courses. 
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There is nothing hid from their heat. 
Group: Response, as above. 
Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament” 


March 11 


Tueme: How excellent is thy name in all 
the earth 
For THE WoRSHIP COMMITTEE: 

Let this worship be a recall of some of 
the ways God is at work during the win- 
ter months, and be a praise to him for his 
mysterious laws in action. 

The worship center may be a table with 
some unsprouted bulbs or some which are 
barely sprouting, some seeds, nuts, winter 


twigs from trees which have not yet 

budded. 

CaLtL To WorsHiIp: Come, behold the 
works of the Lord. 

RESPONSE: Psalm 9:1, 2 

Hymn: “O Worship the King” 


MEDITATION: 
LEADER: 

Did you ever go into the woods in 
winter time and find the bark of trees 
dead and _ lifeless looking, and see the 
leaves curled and brown, blown to the 
ground, and say: “Nothing happens in 
winter’ ? 

Then, did you come suddenly on a 
dogwood tree with hundreds of tight 
buds? Did you ever pinch one open to 
find it green and alive, and know that 
it was being fed and warmed and was 
getting ready for spring? 

Group: “O Lord our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name in all the earth!” 
LEADER: 

Did you ever chip a bit of bark from 
a lifeless looking sugar maple and find 
the sap running like tap water, up and 
down the tree from roots to tiny bud 
sprouts hidden beneath the bark? Did you 
know then that it was alive and work- 
ing the leng winter through? 


“Spring from Winter” 


Group: Response, as above 
LEADER: 

Did you ever walk along a river bank 
when the ground was frozen and the 
water blue-cold? Did you think, ‘Noth- 
ing could live in this chill” as you re- 
membered from summer the lizard tails 
growing lush along the bank and the 
water beetle darting over a sun-warmed 
water? Did you ever step suddenly in 
a hole camouflaged with leaves and twigs, 
natural as the earth? Did you trace that 
hole to the bank to find slick places 
where something had been sliding into the 
water? Did you find some roots unearthed 
and half eaten? You may have still won- 
dered what could live in such a cold and 
inhospitable looking place. You put a 
piece of apple or parsnip on a stick near 
the bank and next morning found them 
gone. If you were a lover of the out-of- 
doors you probably knew that a muskrat 
lived there and came out at night to 
swim and find roots for food. Then as 
you walked along the bank you were never 
alone any more, for you knew that, hid- 
den in the holes that you could see all 
up and down the river, were muskrats. 
Group: Response, as above 
LEADER: 

Did you ever take your dog into a field 
in winter and watch him nose anxiously 
among the furrows, stopping ever so 
often to dig? Suddenly a field mouse 
scampered, then another and another. You 
knew that hidden away from the cold and 
the snows, in a network of burrows dug by 
moles, were numerous field mice. 


Group: Response, as above 


LEADER: 

Did you ever find seeds a chipmunk had 
hidden to eat at the end of his winter 
hibernation period? Have you seen him 
stirring in early spring with his rich brown 
coat striped with black and white, open- 
ing his wide eyes at food you held for 
him? 
GROUP: 
LEADER: 


Response, as above 


Did you ever watch crocuses, narcissus, 
daffodils, tulips rise out of dead, cold 
ground and wonder how they had kept 
alive the winter long? Did you ever won- 
der how the earth carried seeds all winter? 
Some dropped in your mother’s flower 
garden and came up new plants where 
they had fallen. Some were hitch-hikers, 
like the Spanish needles; some tiny para- 
chutes blown by the wind, as milkweed 
and butterfly bush. Some were carried 
down stream by water; some were dropped 
by birds in unusual places. All lay quiet 
until some law written inside them said 
it was time to wake up. 


If you have done these things, you have 
found winter an exciting time of the year. 
For you know that the earth is alive with 
sleeping seeds, resting roots, warm animals 
tucked away out of sight, some sleeping 
the entire winter, some coming out only 


at night, some venturing in the day to 
find food. 
Group: Response, as above 


LEADER: 


The earth declares the glory of God; 

And the creeping things of earth show 
his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

Night unto night showeth knowledge. 


For months, the earth has been 
sleeping, 

The trees have been bare of leaves. 

Grass ceased to grow. 

Flowers froze and turned brown. 

Animals seemed to disappear. 

Few birds remained to chance food be- 
neath the snow. 

Snow covered the land. 


now, 


God is a careful gardener. 

Animals depend on plants; 

Plants on animals; man on both. 

There is balance in the nature of growing 
things in the earth. 


Group: Recites Psalm 9:1,2 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
March 18 
THEME: Celebration of God’s Springtime 


For THE WoRsHIP COMMITTEE: 


We celebrate friendship, not by singing 
about it, but by being friendly. We cele- 
brate love for our mother, not by saying, 
“T love you,” but by carrying a spirit of 
love into our relationship with our mother. 
We celebrate springtime by accepting some 
of the responsibilities which God places 
upon us by the yearly renewing of spring. 

A worship center may be of bulbs in 
full bloom which have been forced in- 
doors; the first pussywillows of spring; 
tools for gardening, such as a hoe, a 
trowel, a rake. Use only one idea; too 
many clutter rather than aid worship. 
LEADER: 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us 
exalt his name together! 
Give unto the Lord glory due unto his 

name. . 

Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 

ness. 
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Group Response: “Doxology” 
Unison: Psalm 8:3-9 


LEADER: “In Celebration of Springtime” 

In the beginning God created the heav- 
en and the earth . And God made 
man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him . . . And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward .. . and there 
he put the man whom he had formed .. . 
And the Lord God took the man, and 
put him into the garden .. . to dress it 
and to keep it.” 


It is one thing to listen to the singing 
of birds and remember that God is 
thoughtful in the beauty he sends us to 
enjoy. It is one thing to dip one’s hands 
into shining, sparkling water and say that 
God is good to water the earth. It is one 
thing to see the little lambs drop on the 
hillside, and calves being born, and chick- 
ens hatch, and say that God cares. But 
is quite another thing, and a real cele- 
bration of God’s renewing springtime, to 
take a hoe and a rake and say, “I will 
cooperate with God in his springtime.” Or 
to plant bulbs and say, “I will care for 
the bulbs which God causes to grow.” Or, 
“T will keep the weeds from the garden 
in order that God may send his spring- 
time in more useful and beautiful ways.” 
To celebrate is to sing with our hands, 
and our work, and to dedicate ourselves to 
God in helping take care of our lawn, or 
a windowbox, or a garden or farm. 

Srory: 
“The Land Is Sleeping” 

(Condense this story briefly from the 
May 1948 Ladies Home Journal or as 
retold in the October 1950 Readers Digest, 
to be found in your community, in the 
county or city library.) “The Land is 
Sleeping” is an important story of a 
refugee family who acquired a rundown 
farm which no one wanted and on which 
no one had made ends meet. They loved 
it, cared for it, fed it until it produced a 
livelihood and happiness for the family. 
Many neighbors tried to warn the brave 
little refugee woman, saying the farm 
was a hopeless job and the land was im- 
possibly poor. Her answer was: “No. Is 
sleeping under. I wake it up. When we 
come last week, the house is dead too. 
But we clean it and now is alive. Is the 
same with land. Needs good strong hands.” 


PRAYER FOR THE CELEBRATION OF SPRING- 
IME: O God, thou hast placed us in 
a beautiful garden, the earth, to care 
for it and tend it, to discover its bound- 
less resources hidden for the sustenance 
and happiness of man. Give us, we pray 
thee, the courage to do our share in 
keeping it beautiful, in creating more 
beauty and in making available all its 
good things for all people. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(Should be sung standing as a salute to 
God for springtime. ) 


March 25 
Tueme: Our Brother's Keeper 
Group: 


Give ear to my prayer, O God; 


And hide not thyself from my supplica- 
tion. 


Attend unto me, and hear me. 
LeapER: Praise ye the Lord, 

Praise him for his mighty acts; 
Praise him according to his greatness; 
Praise him with the sound of music; 
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Praise him with singing; 

Praise him with the intent of your heart; 

Praise him with the work of your hands; 

Praise him in loving relationship with 
people; 

Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. 


Group: “Doxology” 


LEADER: 

The galaxy of universes declare the 
glory of God and the springtime showeth 
his handiwork. 

God has written his laws in the inner 
nature of the universe. 

God has placed in the earth a store- 
house of good. God has made the earth to 
yield and bear fruit. God sends his sun- 
shine and rain. God sends the seasons— 
spring, summer, fall, winter; spring, sum- 
mer, fall, and winter again. 

God has placed in his earth men to 
use it, to care for it and to make it avail- 
able for all. A man plows his field, not for 
himself alone, but for his family. 

A nation uses its resources, not for 
greatness, but for the growth and good 
of all. The world resources are not for 
the aggrandizement of any group, or any 
one people, but for the children of God 
with whom he has inhabited the earth. 


Group: Repeat Psalm 19:7-14 or a 
paraphrase which they may have made. 


LEADER: Speak on the subject of respon- 
sibility for other people, demanded be- 
cause of mankind’s interdependence. 
Resources must be used for the good of 
all, as in mines, water, and soil; a law 
of God perverted for selfish means 
causes a whole people to suffer. 


Hymn: ‘Men of the Soil’ 


PRAYER: 


O God, help us while we are yet learn- 
ing to understand thy laws of the uni- 
verse. As we begin to think about choos- 
nig a vocation, let us choose it in accord- 
ance with thy will and thy law of inter- 
dependent relationship of all people with 
each other. Direct us in our desire to be 
willing to work for service and the good 
of people rather than for position and 
money and prestige. And if ever at any 
time we should forget thy law in our 
desire to get ahead and amass wealth, we 
pray thee that thou wilt bring us back to 
thee before we hurt people. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


Unison: Psalm 19:14 


Sonier ey Young vople’s 


Departments 


by Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Lord, Teach Us to 
Follow 


For the Leader 


In January our theme was—Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray, and in February—Lord, 
Teach Us to Serve. This month we will 
conclude this series with the theme—Lord, 
Teach Us to Follow: in Stewardship 
(Stewardship Sunday), in our choices 
(Passion Sunday), in preparing the way 
for Jesus’ entry (Palm Sunday), and in 
living the Easter faith (Easter). 


March 4 


Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Follow in 
Stewardship 


PRELUDE: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 


CALL To WorSHIP: 

“Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
which ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own? 

“For ye are bought with a price: there- 
fore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.” 

Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 
ScripTurE: Matthew 25:14-29 (The Par- 
able of the Talents) 


Story: 


His First Hat anp His Last NAME 
One of the best stories that was ever 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
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written is the life story of the Negro, 
Booker T. Washington, written by him- 
self. In this story he tells about his first 
hat and his last name. 

Up to the time that he went to school, 
Booker had never worn a hat. He had 
never noticed that boys generally wore 
hats and he had never felt the need of one 
himself. But when he went to school, all 
the others had hats. 

He went home and told his mother 
about it. She had no money to buy him 
a hat, so she bought a piece of heavy 
cloth, cut it into two strips and sewed the 
two together in such a shape that it would 
stay on his head. So the hat business was 
settled. Booker Washington used to say 
in later years that of all the hats he had 
ever owned, the only one that really gave 
him pleasure was this first one. 

The name business was settled even 
more quickly and easily than the hat busi- 
ness. Before he went to school, his name 
had been just Booker. He never knew 
where he got even that much. He did not 
know that people generally had two 
names. One had always been enough for 
him. But as he sat there in the school- 
room the first day and the teacher was 
asking one pupil after another for his 
name, Booker noticed that everyone gave 
two names. He could not go home to ask 
his mother about this, so he made up his 
mind that when his turn came, he would 
have a last name. He spoke right up— 
Booker Washington. Nobody asked him 
where he got his last name and he kept it 
as long as he lived. 

These two simple incidents are parts of 
a great story of a boy who, until the time 
he went to school, did not know that any- 
body wore a hat or had two names. Yet 


he grew into one of the great leaders of 
his race. His death was noted the world 
over and spoken of in almost every paper 
of the North and the South as a loss to 
our whole country. 


Doesn’t it make us ashamed that with 
all our opportunities, we make so little of 
them? Perhaps we have too many of 
them, and have them too easily. Well, we 
can’t help it if we do start life with a hat 
and a name already made for us. But 
there is one thing that we can all do—we 
can see that there is something under the 
hat and that the name grows more hon- 
orable because we wear it. 

—Caru S. Patron* 


Hymn: “We Are Thine, O Lord” 


RESPONSIVE READING: 
~ Righteous Life” 


Leader: (From the Old Testament) 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Thou shalt not kill. 

Neither shalt thou steal. 

Neither shalt thou bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 

Neither shalt thou covet anything that 
is thy neighbor’s. 

Group: Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep these laws. 


Leader: (From the New Testament) 
Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 

which is good. 

Render to no man evil for evil. 

Abstain from every appearance of evil. 

Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as unto 
the Lord. 

Be not weary in well doing. 

See ye truth, each one with his neigh- 

or. 

Be ye kind one to another. 

Follow after the things that make for 
peace. 

Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
your Lord and Saviour. 

Group: Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep these laws. 

Leader: (From the Words of Jesus) 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them. 

Group: Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
write all these thy laws in our hearts, 
we beseech thee. 

—The Hymnal for Young People’ 


“Laws of the 


PRAYER: 
Tue BETTER PRAYER 


I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 

And that, beyond my need, is meat 

For friend unfed: 

I thank Thee much for bread to live, 

I thank Thee more for bread to give. 


I thank Thee for my quiet home 
*Mid cold and storm, 

And that, beyond my need, is room 
For friend forlorn: 

I thank Thee much for place to rest, 
But more for shelter for my guest. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me bestowed, 
Enough to share with loveless folk 


1From Two Minute Stories by Carl S. Patton. 
Copyrighted by Harper and Brothers. Used by per- 
mission. 

2Edited by Milton F. Littlefield and Margaret 
Slattery. Copyrighted in 1928. Used by permission 
of Harper and Brothers. 

From Enriching Worship by A. J. Williams 
Myers. Used by permission. 
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To ease their load: 
Thy love to me I ill could spare 
Yet dearer is Thy love I share. 
—Rosert Davis’ 


March 11—Passion Sunday 


Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Follow in 
Our Choices 


Pretupe: ‘Are Ye Able” or “I'll Go 
Where You Want Me to Go” 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

Lord, we come before thee now; 

At thy feet we humbly bow. 

Lord, on thee our souls depend; 

In compassion now descend; 

Fill our hearts with thy rich grace, 

Tune our lips to sing thy praise. 
Hymn: Either of those above in Prelude. 


Scripture: Luke 16:13-15; John 14:15; 
John 21:15-17; I John 2:15-17 (Have 
four persons commit these to memory 
and recite) 

TaLxs: “What Are Our Choices?” 


Leader I: 

In the calendar of the Christian year 
this is Passion Sunday. We hear the voice 
of Jesus asking us, Do you love me? Do 
you love the things I have loved and for 
which I gave my life? For what have you 
ti greatest desire? What motivates your 
life? 

Leader II: 

Here are some facts of today’s world: 
In World War II, the United States spent 
$300 billion. (Would Jesus have spent his 
money thus?) While America was spend- 
ing $1% billion on its churches, it was 
spending $1¥% billion on movies, $3 billion 
on public schools, nearly $4 billion on to- 
bacco, and over $9% billion on alcoholic 
drinks. (This latter sum would have fed 
25,000,000 starving people for a solid year, 
giving each one at least two quarts of milk 
and two loaves of bread daily.) To go on 
—we spent $15 billion on various types of 
gambling, $15 billion on military appropri- 
ations, $15 billion on costs of crime and 
delinquency. 

Leader I: 

Are these the things which Jesus loved 
and for which he prayed “Thy Kingdom 
Come”? Jesus said that he came to bring 
the Kingdom of God here on earth and 
that the possibilities of the kingdom are 
in each one of us. Are we giving our 
time, our talents, our interests to help him 
bring in the kingdom? 

—Nevin C. Harner‘ 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
(stanzas 1 and 2) 

MepiTaTion: There is a legend which 
says that when Jesus went back into the 
presence of God, the Father asked him 
what he had done. After Jesus finished 
telling of his work, God asked him what 
provision he had made for its being car- 
ried on. Jesus replied that he had tried 
to implant his message in the hearts and 
minds and lives of his followers and had 
commissioned them to go into all the 
earth and preach and teach and live. 
God then asked, “But what if they 
fail?” Jesus replied, “I have no other 
plan.” 

Porm: 

Jesus Curist—ANnpD WE 

Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 


‘From I Believe by Nevin C. Harner. Published 
by The Christian Education Press. Used by per- 
mission. 
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To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring men to his side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinner’s gospel, 

We are the scoffer’s creed; 
We are the Lord’s last message 
Given in deed and word— 

What if the line is crooked? 
What if the type is blurred? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help him 
Unless from him we learn? 
—ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT’ 
PRAYER Hymn: Sing again softly first 
stanza of “Take My Life and Let it Be” 


March 18—Palm Sunday 


Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Follow in 

Preparing the Way 
PreLuDE: “O Christ, The True and Liv- 

ing Way” 

CALL To WorsHIP: 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. Every valley shall be 
filled and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low; the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways shall be made 
smooth; and all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of God.” 

Hymn: “O Christ, the True and Living 

Way” 

LEADER: This is Palm Sunday, the begin- 
ning of Holy Week, commemorating the 
last week of Jesus’ life on earth. As he 


‘Copyright. Reprinted by permission Evangelical 
Publishers, Toronto 1, Canada. 
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rode into Jerusalem on that first Palm 
Sunday, we think of the crowds who 
acclaimed him and prepared the way 
for his entry. 


Scripture: Mark 11:1-11 
LEADER: On this Palm Sunday, we are 


going to remember some of his teach- 
ings and remind ourselves of our re- 
sponsibility in preparing the way so 
that he may enter not only our lives but 
the lives of others. 


Scripture: Mark 1:9-11 (Baptism) 
(From here on each idea may be given 
by a different person.) 


Reader I: Even though John the Baptist 
had said that one would come mightier 
than he, the latchet of whose shoes he 
was not worthy to unloose, Jesus asked 
that same John to baptize him. Just so 
today in humility, we either bow before 
God in baptism and avow our intention 
to live the Christian life or, if very 
young, our parents do so for us. 

Scripture: Mark 3:13-19 (Choosing the 
Twelve) 

Reader II: Here Jesus is choosing the 
Twelve “that they should be with him.” 
How important it is that we keep the 
right company and mingle frequently 
with those who encourage and strength- 
en us in the Christian life! Just so does 
Jesus remind us of our responsibility to 
be an example and encouragement to 
others. 

ScrrprurE: Luke 4:16 (Church Worship) 


Reader III: “As his custom was”—on the 
sabbath Jesus was found in the temple. 
In a time when our sabbath has been so 
commercialized and cheapened, Jesus 
does not command but urges his fol- 
lowers to spend at least part of the day 
in our temples of worship. “Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

Scripture: Mark 11:24-26 (Prayer and 
Forgiveness ) 

Reader IV: ‘Prayer and forgiveness”—Je- 
sus was found often in prayer and there- 
in lay much of his courage and strength. 
Forgiveness is stronger than retaliation. 
Forgiveness often makes a friend while 
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retaliation is endless and always makes 
enemies. 


Scripture: Mark 10:42-44 (Service) 


Reader V: Jesus’ whole life was a service 
to others. He gave that we might have 
and therein lay his joy. Today too many 
are concerned with getting rather than 
giving. The world is restless, greedy 
and unhappy. “Whosoever would be 
chiefest among you, let him be servant 
of all.” There is no joy so deep and 
lasting as making another happy. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” or 
“To the Knights in the Days of Old” 


PRAYER: O thou Christ of Galilee, on this 
Palm Sunday may we not desert thee as 
did those who acclaimed thee on that 
first Palm Sunday. Help us to stand 
for the right even when it is hard. For- 
give us when we do not do the things 
that thou dost expect of us and help us 
to forgive those who disappoint us. Keep 
us ready to help and send us opportuni- 
ties every day to make others happy. 
Amen. 


March 25 


Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Follow in the 
Easter Faith 


Worsuip CENTER: Easter Flowers 


PRELUDE: “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your hearts, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 
For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart! 
—Author unknown 
Hymn: “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain” 


LEADER: On Friday our hearts were sad- 
dened by the events of Calvary. Today 
our hearts are gladdened by the events 
of Easter morn. We rejoice the more 
when we remember that Calvary and 
Easter are just three days apart! 

Boy: Scripture: Mark 15:12-15 

Girl: 

It happened on an April day, 

Bounded by skies so blue and still, 

And olive trees all hushed and gray, 
They led One up a skull-shaped hill 

Followed by a crowd whose piercing cry 
Was, “Crucify!” 

Boy: Scripture: Luke 23:33-38 

Girl: 

It happened on an April morn, 

A Man was nailed upon a tree 

Whose head was circled with sharp thorn, 
And lifted high that all might see 

His agony, His failing breath, 

His awful death. 

Boy: Scripture: Matthew 27:62-66 

Girl: 

It happened on an April day 
They tombed a Man with seals of lead 

Set guards to watch, who would gainsay 
His words and show that He was dead, 

Proving Himself He could not save 

From the dark grave. 

Boy: Scripture: Matthew 28: 1-6 

Girl: 

It happened on an April day— 

A tremor shook the paling gloom, 


A white flame tore the stone away, 

And life came victor from the tomb. 
Love cannot die, nor truth betray— 
Christ rose upon an April day! 

“Resurgam” by John Richard Moreland 
SPECIAL Music 


MEDITATION: 
Tue EASTER FaItH 
The Easter faith is faith in the living 
Lord. It means, first of all, that we be- 
lieve that Jesus was sent of God and as 
we look at him, we say, “He is what God 
would have us be.’ The Easter faith also 
means that Jesus through the Holy Spirit 
is a power in the world today, stirring 
men to confidence in the triumph of good 
over evil. That “though the wrong seems 
oft-so strong, God is the ruler yet.” It is 
the revelation of God’s purpose for the 
world and some day the Christ-spirit shall 
be in the hearts of all men. Finally, the 
resurrection of Jesus means that we, too, 
shall one day rise with him. We believe in 
immortality because we believe in him and 
in God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 

Christ. 

PRAYER: We thank thee, our Father, for 
the Easter message that nothing good 
ever dies. Help us to keep our faith in 
the good, the true and the beautiful, 
and to live each day with courage and 
confidence. Amen. 


Hymn: “The Day of Resurrection” 


BENEDICTION: 
May the glad dawn 
of Easter morn 
Bring joy to thee. 


May the calm eve 
of Easter leave 
A peace divine with thee. 


May Easter night 
on thine heart write, 
O Christ, I live for thee! 


®6Fiom Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. Used by permission of Miss Martha B. 
Moreland. 


The Upper Room 
(Continued from page 23) 


not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world. Consecrate them in the truth; thy 
word is truth. As thou didst send me into 
the world, so I have sent them into the 
world. And for their sake I consecrate 
myself, that they also may be consecrated 
in truth. 

I do not pray for these only, but also 
for those who are to believe in me through 
their word, that they may all be one; even 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us, so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
The glory which thou hast given me I 
have given to them, that they may be one 
even as we are one, I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may become perfectly 
one, so that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me and hast loved them even as 
thou has loved me. O righteous Father, 
the world has not known thee, but I have 
known thee; and these know that thou 
hast sent me. I made known to them thy 
name, and I will make it known, that the 
love with which thou hast loved me may 
be in them, and I in them. (John 17) 


Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
(Sung by Disciples and congregation). 
BENEDICTION ‘ 
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Scientific Social Surveys 
and Research 


By Pauline V. Young. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 621 p. $3.75. 


Since 1939 this book has been a valu- 
able source of information on the back- 
ground, content, methods, and analysis of 
social studies. The Second Edition, with 
the new chapters, will be welcomed for 
use as a classroom text and also as a val- 
uable resource by research organizations 
and students of sociology. The religious 
researcher will also here find’ practical 
guidance in the organizing, conducting, 
and interpreting of research. 


Dr. Young provides a comprehensive’ 


treatment of social surveys and research, 
beginning with historical information on 
the survey movement, and including dis- 
cussion of the nature of scientific social 
study, the basic principles to be observed 
in social research, sources of information, 
methods, statistical techniques, and the 
organization and analysis of data. Sample 
questionnaires, other schedules, charts, and 
graphs are reproduced, and the problems 
to be considered in several different types 
of studies are discussed at length. 


Two features of the book are especially 
helpful to the person undertaking social 
research. First, the book is written in a 
vigorous, direct style, seeking to relate ey- 
ery abstract principle of research to actual 
group life problems. Second, emphasis is 
placed on the necessity for the careful 
gathering of data if statistical analysis is 
to yield valid results. This emphasis is 
one which must be recognized in religious 
research as well as in all other areas of 
social research; the lack of carefully gath- 
ered data undermines the validity of many 
of the facts and figures which are fre- 
quently quoted, and the assumptions re- 
garding the effectiveness of the church 
and of religion in the life of individuals 
and groups. 


H.F.S. 
Cornerstones of Religious 
Freedom in America 
Edited by Joseph L. Blau. Boston 8, 


The Beacon Press, 1950. 250 p. $3.00. 


This book is an additional contribution, 
and a good one, to the yet unsolved prob- 
lems of the best workable relationship 
between two great interests and their 
agency expressions in human _ society— 
religion and the church on the one hand 
and the government and the state on the 
other. The plan of the book involves 
selection of some.of the great American 
documents which the author considers 
“cornerstones” in the developing Ameri- 
can tradition and some interpretation of 
each one’s nature and place in the build- 
ing. 

The total treatment is of considerable 
scope, although by no means as monu- 
mental as Stokes’ Church and State in 
the United States. It can and should be 
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read with real profit by every student of 
this pressing issue. It does not seem to 
be as objective as some might wish, but 
it is a commendable approach. Among 
the outstanding documents quoted are 
those of Roger Williams, William Penn, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Horace 
Mann and Felix Frankfurter. Others, less 
known, are also included and do add 
significant data. 


The author’s concept of religion includes 
and emphasizes humanism. Here he parts 
company with most if not all of the 
American worthies whom he quotes to 
build up his position. In fact, a weakness 
of the volume is the author’s practice of 
quoting one portion of the larger views 
and positions of his “quotees” and at the 
same time omitting or disagreeing with 
other points of view held with equal 
tenacity by them. This is true of Jeffer- 
son and Mann in particular. Mann wanted 
nonsectarian, but religious and _ Biblical 
education in the public schools and it was 
the great regret of his closing years that 
he had not achieved his total purpose. 
Jefferson, opposed to sectarianism in gov- 
ernment and_ tax-supported education, 
stood for a plan similar in principle to 
the ‘released time” program. 


The reviewer is in hearty agreement 
with the author’s choice of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s “opinion” in the McCollum 
Gase in preference to the “ruling opinion” 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
does show scholarship and statesmanship 
in his opinion, which is now being ac- 
cepted as the opinion by many interested 
persons. “Released time’ therefore, in 
the mind of the author, “‘is still a very 
live issue . . . and will continue to be 
. . . for many years to come.” 

E.L.S. 


Stories of Christian Living 


Edited by J. Edward Lantz, with a 
Foreword by Martha Foley. New York, 
Association Press, 1950. 293 p. $2.50. 

This book appeals to me not only be- 
cause the stories are interesting, but also 
because they deal with problems I have 
faced and will face in my life. The stories, 
although not deeply religious, have the 
Christian attitude throughout. They are 
written so that, as you read you accept 
the story and the attitude. They aren’t 
throwing it at you but giving it to you 
in such a way that makes you realize 
that Christian living is the only way of 
living. 

I think this book will appeal to both 
teen-agers and adults. 


Dwicut W. Geary, Jr. 
(Senior in high school) 


Chapters in Church History 
By Powell Mills Dawley. New York, 
the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1950. 278 p. $1.50. 
The title of this book is an adequate 


index to its content and character; it is 
indeed “chapters” in church history. The 
five chapters are: The Church and the 
Roman World, The Medieval Common- 
wealth, Christianity in England, The Crisis 
in Reformation, and Christianity in the 
Modern World. The strongest are the 
first’ three. 

This book is confessedly written for 
Episcopalians and hence it is typically 
Episcopalian in its emphasis. Significantly, 
the author omits the Anabaptists when 
treating the major Reformation forces. 
One of the strong points of the book is 
its treatment of Eastern Orthodoxy and 
non-Roman Catholic Catholicism. 

While the book is well and clearly writ- 
ten, it reads more like a summary of a 
professional’s knowledge than like a mov- 
ing, vital history which the layman can 
appropriate and appreciate. However, it 
is most heartening that this particular 
history was prepared for Christian educa- 
tion use among the Episcopal laity. May 
the Lord lead other professionals to offer 
their wares to the ordinary people who 
support our churches and who are hungry 
for a better grounded personal faith! 

E.G. M. 


Kahlil Gibran 

By Mikhail Naimy. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 267 p. $3.75. 

Admirers of The Prophet and other 
books by Kahlil Gibran will welcome the 
biography written by his closest friend, 
Mikhail Naimy. It is the first time that 
the “real Gibran” is presented and “ex- 
plodes much of the myth built around 
the Prophet of Lebanon in recent years.” 
The book was originally written in Arabic, 
three years after Gibran’s death, and pub- 
lished in Beirut in 1934. The English 
translation, appearing for the first time, 
is very little ¢hanged. 


The reader who expects this biography 
to tear the veil of mystery from Gibran’s 
life, will be disappointed. Mikhail Naimy 
is as much a mystic as was his friend. 
His style is reminescent of Gibran’s. He 
is inclined to wander off on philosophical 
excursions, many taking the form of long 
dialogs between himself and Gibran, both 
recalled and imaginary. 


Nevertheless, the man Kahlil Gibran 
stands out in clear relief, warm, loving, 
human in spite of his genius. His birth 
in Lebanon, his coming to the United 
States in his early youth, the tragic death 
of his mother, brother and sister, his bit- 
ter struggle against poverty, all help to 
explain the man Gibran became. In addi- 
tion to his mother and sisters, other women 
influenced Gibran. One of them, Mary 
Haskell, financed his studies in Paris and 
acted as his English editor. 


The chief literary influence Naimy sees 
in Gibran’s life was Nietzche’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. Though he eventually out- 
grew and rejected elements in Nietzche’s 
philosophy, there was an indelible impres- 
sion left, most notably in The Prophet. 
As to be expected, much space is given 
to Gibran’s masterpiece. It is considered 
from a literary, philosophical and personal 
point of view. In addition, a chapter is 
devoted to Gibran’s book on Jesus and his 
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The 


Shadow of the Cross: by Aileene 


Sargent. New, dramatic and impres- 


sive, 5 main char., chorus, tableaux 35c 


The 


The wonderful 


Dawning: by Lyman R. Bayard. 
pageant of the 


Resurrection of Jesus 


The 
The 
The 


Into 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, ,,.67°°?5s tn be OeP%, 28 


Holy Sepulchre: Bayard 
Questioner: Bayard 
Tidings: Bayard 
Galilee: Bayard 


Print of the Nails: Davis 
When Christ Arose Triumphant: 

Parsons : 
The Children's Vision: Bates........ 
Stone Against the Heart: Irwin.... 35c¢ 
Challenge of the Cross: Marsh 

Effective 


The Quest, an Easter Service: 
McLean 


Send 10 Cents each for loan copies of pageants you wish to examine. 
Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. Full amount sent for samples is 
deductible at 10c for each copy actually purchased. Write for catalogue of 
Easter and Children’s Day programs. 
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a new 
translation 


b 
JAMES 
MOFFATT 


This great translation of 
the Bible into today’s lan- 
guage has been hailed 
throughout the world. Mil- 
lions have found greater 
help, enjoyment and inspi- 
ration in its pages. Lay- 
men, Sunday school 
teachers, college professors, 
students and ministers of 
all faiths have found it in- 
valuable in gaining a deeper 
understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Bible. 
Complete Bible, #B1, 

Cloth. $3.75 


New Testament, #T11, cloth. 
434” x 614”. $1.75 
Parallel New Testament (King 
James and Moffatt translations 
in parallel cols.). Cloth. $2.00 
Many other editions available. 
Consult your book dealer or 
write the publishers. 


25th Anniversary 


of the one-volume Moffatt Bible 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16 


Its usefulness as a 
"tool" in Bible 
study—at all age 
levels—cannot be 
too highly rated! 


@ “THE MOFFATT BIBLE is always on my 
study desk. The profound scholarship rep- 
resented in its research and the choice dic- 
tion revealed in its pages make it a most 
valuable aid to one’s personal devotion 
and to the ministers’ professional service. 
| never develop a text without consulting 
Moffatt.""—-RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


@ “It has given me many subtle and valu- 
able insights into scriptural meanings. 
Despite the fact that | have used it for 
years, | find it ever new and fresh in stim- 
ulating deeper understandings."’ 
—NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


@ “Far and away the most valuable of 
all modern attempts to put the Bible into 
more understandable English." 

—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


@ “‘Nothing since the King James version 


has been more important.” 
—DANIEL A. POLING 


@ “James Moffatt’s achievement in trans- 
lating single-handed the whole Bible into 
a modern language is scarcely matched in 
recent history...—-HENRY J. CADBURY 


8 ‘The best modern translation of the 
Bible. It is distinguished by three quali- 
ties which are seldom found in combina- 
tion: profound learning, sound critical 
judgment, and literary skill.” 

—E. F. SCOTT 
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BIBLE 


rebellion against the conventional charac- 
terization of the ‘“‘gentle Jesus meek and 
mild.” The greater part of the book is, in 
fact, literary and philosophical criticism 
rather than biographical data. 

Even though Naimy regards his subject 
with something akin to reverence and 
awe, he is clear-eyed enough to see the 
man with his faults, to recognize the 
struggle within him: ‘Thus Gibran smote 
the world with one hand, only to pat it 
with the other. Thus was Gibran 
divided against himself—the conformist 
against the non-conformist; the seeker 
after fame, wealth, greatness and glory, 
against the seeker after light, peace, love, 


and serenity in the denial of the self.” 
L. V. McC. 


Meditations 


By Toyohiko Kagawa, Translated by 
Jiro Takenaka. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. 101 p. $1.25. 


When Christian education workers need 
inspiration for their own lives and also 
to share with others, they often look for 
great Christian truths stated with a fresh 
approach. These daily readings grew out 
of the hard experiences of one of the 
greatest Christian leaders of today. Be- 
cause of his Asiatic background and be- 
cause he is speaking to his own people, 
these devotional thoughts bring a new 
interpretation of the fundamentals of our 
faith. 


As usual, Dr. Kagawa is able to move 
us by his humor, pathos and _ sincerity. 
Teachers might well ponder this thought: 
“The way to save them (children) is to 
give them a truly creative education and 
to plan it so that they may not only be 
able to live independently as adults but 
to produce from their own ranks excellent 
men as leaders.” 

R,E.M. 


Out of My Later Years 


By Albert Einstein. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 282 p., $4.75. 


This second volume of Einstein’s essays 
covers a period of about 15 years—1934 
to 1950. The philosophical, political and 
social attitudes of Albert Einstein the 
mathematician would be of more interest 
to those who are not especially interested 
in his religious viewpoint. His essay on 
“Science and Religion” reveals his human- 
istic theology. No minister, after reading 
“Out of My Later Years,’ will want to 
quote Einstein as a man of great religious 
faith. 


His essays, however, do portray his deep- 
er philosophical thought on several impor- 
tant problems such as freedom, morals and 
emotions, and education. His essays on 
science are technical and go so far as to 
explain the quantum theory and its rela- 
tion to physics and the differences between 
his general and special theories of rela- 
tivity. 

Of some historical interest are his essays 
on personalities that have made major 
contributions to science. A series of short 
essays puts forth rather closely his feelings 
about his own Jewish people. For in- 
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As the Twig is Bent.... 


EVERY TEACHER 
covets the privilege of awakening and 
directing children in spiritual growth. 
THE CHILDREN WE TEACH con- 
vincingly demonstrates how seeds of 
Christ-like living can 
be sown in early 
childhood. Let this 
book help you guide 
those up - to-twelve- 
year-olds into deep- 
er religious experi- 
ences; prepare them 
to accept Christ as a 
personal Saviour. 
Practical study and 
training suggestions 
are given on child 
guidance into reli- 
gion — presented in 
such a way that tal- 
ents, ambitions and 
ideals become basic 
parts of wholly dedi- 
cated life. 


The Children We Teach 


by ELIZABETH S. WHITEHOUSE 
Price... = « $2.50 
At Your Bookstore or: 


THE JUDSON PRESS 1703 cHestyet st 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 
stance he feels that a peaceful relationship 
with the Arabs in Palestine is better than 
a separate Jewish State. Of special inter- 
est is his essay on “Why Do They Hate 
the Jews?” in which he warns against 
purveyers of anti-semitism. 

The essays, although interesting, leave 
one feeling that Einstein has a greater 
contribution to make as a mathematician 
than as a philosopher or interpreter of po- 
litical life. 


D.L. 


Living with Teeners 


By Grace Sloan Overton. Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1950. 85 p. $1.25. 

Living with Teeners is a book that ev- 
ery parent will want to own. Mrs. Over- 
ton has written the book in a friendly, 
down-to-earth manner that gives practical 
guidance and counsel to parents of all 
teen-age young people. It even gives a 
general direction of how to be ideal grand- 
* parents. Highly recommended for family 

group discussion in church or school. 
D.B.S. 


How to Turn Ideas 
Into Pictures 


By H. E. Kleinschmidt. New York 10, 
National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc. 32 pp., $1.00. 


Anyone who has felt the need for help 
in illustrating ideas with clear, simple 
drawings will appreciate this manual. It 
is complete with illustrations and sugges- 
tions for practicing the basic distinguish- 
ing lines that make head, posture, expres- 
sion, tools and sequence of pictures visual- 
ize the idea one is attempting to put 
across. Of special interest to those who 
have difficulty visualizing ideas is the 
chapter “Seeing Things and Hatching 
Ideas.” The author, Dr. Kleinschmidt, 
has used this technique of simple draw- 
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ings to visualize ideas for public health 
education for years. Anyone involved in 
journalism, recreation, social welfare, or 
church work will find this a good basic 
manual. 

Deglis 


Mahatma Gandhi 


By Catherine Owens Peare. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950. 229 p. 
$2.75. 


Every young person would do well to 
read this appealing biography, which re- 
veals a man any boy or girl can admire. 
Against a picturesque background of In- 
dian customs and traditions, Miss Peare 
has brought alive for American young 
people the indomitable spirit of a man 
whose life values were eternal. Because 
her style lends itself to the ready compre- 
hension of youth, they learn what it is that 
made Mahatma Ghandi’s life meaningful, 
rich, and blessed, and can come to appre- 
ciate and sympathize with the ideals and 
convictions of the “greatest soul of the 
twentieth century.” 

This story is particularly significant to- 
day because it proves that in spite of the 
prevailing influence of war and conflict, 
there was a man who not only preached a 
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A powerful message on “Faith”—Entertaining, Uplifting, for all 
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International Religious and Educational Films, 
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philosophy of nonviolence but lived it to 
the letter. 
Tak: 


The Pilgrim's Progress 


By Wade C. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1950. 104 p. $1.75. 

The original narrative of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, by John Bunyan, made a large vol- 
ume, taking him twelve years to write 
while he was in the Bedford Jail, in Eng- 
land. Although the cover of this book 
does not say how long it took Wade C. 
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Smith to rewrite the famous story for 
young people, he has done a remarkable 
job. 

Mr. Smith has eliminated the long rep- 
etition of Christian’s experience each time 
he met a new character in the book. The 
author has also reduced the long doctrinal 
arguments. However he has been able to 
keep the beautiful allegory, including most 
of the names of the remarkable people 
whom Christian met on his journey to the 
Celestial City. The book is illustrated with 
active line drawings which help make the 
book attractive to any young person. 

D. B.S. 
How to Live with Children 

By Edith G. Neisser, etc. Chicago 4, 

Science Research Associates, 1950. 49 p., 


$.40; 3 copies for $1.00. 

Although this pamphlet is written pri- 
marily for parents it is one which every 
children’s worker will find useful. In it 
the writers deal with some of the things 
we Can expect from children and particu- 
larly with what they need from us by way 
of understanding, security, stability, and 
general guidance. 

The pamphlet is written from a personal 
and interesting viewpoint. It is unusually 
practical in that it not only tells the read- 
er what should be done, but helps him to 
know how to do it. 

AGING: 
Fifty Years of Protestant 
Theology 
By Carl F. H. Henry. Boston, W. A. 
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THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, 
David G. Downey, and Edwin Lewis 
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for Bible Reference and Study 
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STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE OF 
THE BIBLE 
By James Strong 


Accurate, simple to use, listing every 
word in every passage in which it 
occurs—here is the complete concord- 
ance of the common English Bible. 

Actually a biblical library of four 
complete books, STRONG’s CONCORDANCE 
brings: 


The Main Concordance, listing al- 
phabetically every word in the 
Bible. 


The Comparative Concordance, list- 
ing significant words translated 
differently in certain English and 
American revisions. 


Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary of 
the Old Testament 
Greek Dictionary of the New Tes- 
tament 
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Wilde Company, 1950. 113 p. $1.50. 

This most prolific author of the con- 
servative-fundamentalist wing of Protest- 
antism here issues a survey of the main 
trends in theology among German, British, 
and American thinkers since 1900. 

The author seems to have a good grasp 
of the main liberal and neo-orthodox liter- 
ature. However, he is opposed to both, 
because both reject the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible and the doctrine of the sub- 
stitutionary death of Christ. 

He sounds a call for conservative evan- 
gelicals to produce the quantity of theo- 
logical literature which the other schools 
have. 

_The book is objective and fair, and at 
the same time critical. It probably deals 
more adequately with liberal and neo-or- 
thodox schools than cither of them would 
deal with the fundamentalist school. 

Le P. 


Additional Books Received 


*ANOINTED TO PREACH. By Clovis G. 
Chappell. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 124 p. $1.50. 

Baptist WorxtD ALLIANCE. Official Re- 
port of the Eighth Baptist World Congress, 
Cleveland, July 22-27, 1950. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press for the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, 1950. 374 p. Includes complete 
minutes of the Congress and addresses 
from special conferences, reports of com- 
mittees, and data on the World Alliance. 

*Dynamic WorsHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
Younc PrEorpLe. By Letitia W. Wood. 
Boston 16, W. A. Wilde Company, 1950. 
198 p. $1.75. 

*THE CHRIST OF THE Cross. DARE 
CHRISTIANS Fottow Him? By Richard 
Morgan. New York, Richard R. Smith, 
1950. 285 p. $3.50. 

*EXPLORING A THEOLOGY OF EDUCA- 


TION. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Mil- 
waukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. 174 
p-, $3.50, 

Tue Jesus or History. By T. R. 


Glover. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 190 p. $2.00. During the thirty- 
seven years since it was first published, 
this little book has had a _ tremendous 
influence on the thinking of those in the 
Protestant churches, perhaps especially on 
those in religious education. Its message 
is still pertinent and its style still clear 
and readable. This new printing will keep 
it available to all who desire to know 
more about Jesus. 

PRIMER FOR HosteEssEes. By Dorothy 
Sara. New York, Woman’s Press, 1950. 
125 p. $2.00. A practical small book for 
career girls and brides, showing the pur- 
pose of entertaining and giving specific 
directions for planning, buying and cook- 
ing. 

STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO Gop AND 
Country. Daily Devotional Messages for 
Those in the Services. Revised Edition. 
Edited by Arthur Sterling Ward, based 
on the World War II Edition by Nor- 
man E, Nygaard. Available in both khaki 
and navy blue as presentation volumes. 
Nashville 2, 1950. 356 plus p. $.90. 

*Tue Worp 1n Season. By Hughes 
Wagner. Nashville 2, 1950. 176 p. $2.00. 


*To be reviewed. 
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Plans Under Way for the Call to 


United Christian Youth Action 


Call to 
United Christian Youth Action. Left to right: 
Dennis B. Savage, associate executive secre- 


Administrative Committee on the 


tary, UCYM; Miss Faith Charlot, Baptist 
Youth Fellowship; A. Wilson Cheek, execu- 
tive secretary, UCYM; Miss Carolyn Steele, 
Christian Youth Council of Missouri; Robert 
Welch, editor, UCYM publications; Dick 
Tholin, chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee; William Barrick, chairman, UCYM; 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Administrative 
Committee on The Call to United Chris- 
tian Youth Action met in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, December 20, 21, 1950. This Com- 
mittee, responsible for an extensive pro- 
gram of promotional activities in connec- 
tion with The Call, is composed of youth 
representatives of several denominations, 
and two adult advisers. Also meeting with 
the committee were the Staff of the Unit- 
ed Christian Youth Movement, Miss Pearl 
Rosser, Director of the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Education, and the promotional 
staff of the Jam Handy organization. 


Plans were made for turnover charts 
and possibly a filmstrip to help interpret 
The Call to Protestant Youth of the Na- 
tion, at least one million of whom are ex- 
pected to respond to The Call in Febru- 
ary, 1952. In commenting on promotional 
activities to date, Dick Tholin, Chairman 
of the committee, reported that all cooper- 
ating denominations and State Councils 
are currently being supplied with literature 
on The Call. 


Jameson Jones, president, Methodist Youth 
Fellowship; Rev. Gilbert Close, chairman, 
Committee on Religious Education of Youth; 
Miss Patricia Kimble, secretary, UCYM; 
Howard Smith, president, United Christian 
Youth Fellowship of Chicago; Don Snider, 
adviser to the committee; George Lewis, 
former national moderator of Westminster 
Fellowship. 


National Family Week 


Theme Announced 

CHICAGO, Ill.—“‘Parents, Children and 
God” is the theme chosen by Protestants 
for the annual observance of National 
Family Week, May 6-13, 1951. ‘This 
theme expresses an exalted faith in the 
Christian home,” stated the Rev. RicHarp 
E. Lentz, executive director of the Joint 
Department of Family Life of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. ‘‘Par- 
ents, children and God create the Chris- 
tian family. Members of a family are 
teachers. And we can believe that God, 
too, uses our family life to help us know 
him and his will.” 

National Family Week is sponsored by 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant groups, 
which makes it possible to focus commu- 
nity attention upon families and their 
importance to the country. All local 
churches and families are urged to begin 
early to plan for the celebration of this 
observance. Materials are announced on 
the inside front cover page of this issue. 


REMEMBER 


to order your extra copies of the January “Journal” on VACATION 


CHURCH SCHOOLS for leadership training institutes and for 


our 


own vacation school leaders. The SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES are 
still in force: 25 or more, 15c each; 10 to 24 copies, 20c each; 1 to 9 
copies, 25c each. Send your order today to the “Journal” offices, 206 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Dr.. Mary Alice Jones 
to be Methodist Director 
of Children's Work 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Miss Mary 
AuiceE Jones has been selected by the 
executive committee of the Methodist 
General Board of Education as the di- 
rector of the Department of Christian 
Education of Children, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Joun Q. Scuister, 
executive secretary of the Board’s Divi- 
sion of the Local Church. 


For the past six years Dr. Jones has 
been children’s book editor for Rand 
McNally & Co. Prior to that she served 
for sixteen years as Director of Children’s 
Work for the International Council of 
Religious Education. She is the author of 
a large number of books for both children 
and workers with children, including the 
popular “Tell Me” series. 


Dr. Jones was the Protestant repre- 
sentative on the inter-faith staff which 
prepared the basic document on the 
contribution of religion to wholesome per- 
sonality development, for the recent White 
House Conference on Childhood and 
Youth. This group also prepared the docu- 
ment on the church as a social institution 
influencing personality development. 


Miss Jones did her undergraduate work 
in the University of Texas, later receiving 
the M.A. degree in religious education 
from Northwestern University and the 
Ph.D. degree from Yale Divinity School. 
She was for several years editor of chil- 
dren’s publications for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, before going to 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Russell Colgate City 
Award Given in New York 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Russell Col- 
gate Distinguished Service Citation, city 
award, was presented to WiiiiAM G. 
CREAMER at a dinner on December 5 at 
the Hotel Towers, Brooklyn, New York. 
Sponsoring this event were the following 
organizations: The Brooklyn Division of 
the Protestant Council; the Brooklyn 
Council of Church Women; the Greater 
New York Coordinating Committee on 
Released Time; the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. 
of Brooklyn and Queens, and the Y. W. 
C. A. of Brooklyn. ; 


The award was made by Mrs. RussELi 
CoLcaTE, widow of the former president of 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. Mr. CHartes H. Tutte pre- 
sided and Dr. WALTER HOWLETT repre- 
sented the International Council. 


Mr. Cramer was long associated with 
the iron foundry industry in Brooklyn. He 
is a member of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. He has for thirty years 
been a director of the Brooklyn Federation 
of Churches and was a member of the 
committee which formed the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. He is 
also active in Y.M.C.A. and Y. W.C.A. 
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Two Religious Education 
Leaders Retire After 


Forty Years of Service 


CHICAGO, Ill.—-Word has come of the 
retirement at the end of December of two 
pioneer leaders in religious education: Dr. 
R. A. Hiwrz of the Church of England in 
Canada, and Dr. Wittiam RatpH HALL 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Each had given forty years of service to 
religious education in his own denomina- 
tion and in cooperative work through the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Hiltz’ term of service since 1910 as 
General Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada is probably unique in 
length of tenure for such a position. He 
has not only been responsible for the de- 
velopment of the various phases of Chris- 
tian education in his own denomination, 
but has also had an active interest in inter- 
denominational work. A long time member 
of the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, he was its chairman in 1928. 
He was also a member of the Committee 
on Religious Education of Adults and of 
the Denominational Executives’ Section for 
many years. For the term 1944-1949 he 
was a member of the Board of Trustees. 


The Rev. A. Harpinc Priest, Associate 
Secretary, succeeds Dr. Hiltz as General 
Secretary of the General Board of Reli- 
gious Education of the Church of England 
in Canada. 


Dr. Hall has been active in the work of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education since its organization in 1924, 
as a member of the legislative body, con- 
tinuously until 1949, a member of the 
Committee on Field Program since it was 
started in 1932, and as a member of the 
Committee on Camps, Conferences and 
Training Schools. 


In the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Hall’s 
early activities centered in the develop- 
ment of Summer Conferences for young 
people, a movement which has grown to 
include about 13,500 young people and 
over 13,000 junior highs. Later Dr. Hall, 
as Secretary of the Division of Field Serv- 
ice, was instrumental in expanding the 
staff of Field Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion to its present number of fifty-nine. He 
estimates that during his forty years with 
the Board he has averaged some 10,000 
miles of travel each year. 


Council Appointments 


MIAMI, Fla.—The Rev. James H. 
CALIGAN was recently appointed the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches and the Protestant 
Service Bureau. This appointment was an- 
nounced by Dr. R. WiLey Scott, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Churches. Mr. 
Caligan was pastor of St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church in Miami from 1942-48. 
During the past year he completed his 
work for the Th.D. degree at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 
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FELLOWSHIP EVANGELISM THROUGH CHURCH GROUPS is a 
new guide for more successful evangelistic’ work through the fellowship, 
study and service groups of the church. Deals with problems of obtaining 
a leader, getting laymen to accept their responsibilities, finding “lost” per- 
sons, carrying out a program of fellowship cultivation, preparing people for 
intelligent Christian discipleship, and planning a program of churchmanship 

. as well as giving a detailed schedule for setting up the project. $2.00. 


The methods and resource materials 
church use from the program of the Ni 
(developed by the author in cooperation with 40 Protestant 


tions). 


Low Cos? 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Queen’s Fed- 
eration of Churches recently announced 
that Lorenz B. Grauam, formerly a social 
investigator for the Department of Public 
Welfare of the City of New York, has 
taken up his duties as full time social 
worker on its staff. Mr. Graham served 
for several years as Housing Manager of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newport News, and as Camp Educational 
Adviser of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Rozert W. Huckg, pastor of the 
Ridgewood Presbyterian Church, has been 
named as the worker to represent Prot- 
estant youth in the courts. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—J. STANLEY 
MaTHEWS, president of the Council of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati, recently 
announced the appointment of the Rev. 
B. Bruce WHITTEMORE as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council. Mr. Whittemore 
has served for the last two years as social 
service consultant for the Council. He suc- 
ceeds Kemper G. McComs as executive. 


CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


- BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


ris tsliod were adapted for local 
a 


tional Christian Teaching Mission 


enomina- 


your CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp men know from ex- 
perience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and daims. 


Write for Latest Details 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


Mr. Whittemore is a graduate of Wesley 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, and 
of the Yale Divinity School. For several 
years before coming to Cincinnati, he was 
pastor of the Westside Hill Methodist 
Church in Waterbury, Connecticut. 


SPRINGFIELD, Il.—On January 1 
the Rev. VERNon H. MacNEILL, for four- 
teen years the minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Rock Island, Illinois, became 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Church 
Council. Dr. MacNeill succeeds Dr. C. W. 
LoncMaANn who recently resigned to accept 
the call to become Associate Minister at 
the Shaker Heights Christian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. MacNeill came to the States from 
Canada where he received his training at 
McMaster University. He served the First 
Baptist Church of Mendota, Illinois, for 
five years before going to Rock Island 
and in both communities he was active in 
the cooperative work of the churches. 

During the fall the work of the council 
was carried forward by the Associate Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. W. McPHERson. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


t+Breakthrough (War.) John Agar, David 


Brian, Frank Lovejoy. Drama. Experiences 
of infantry patrol through intensive prepa- 
ration in England for invasion of Con- 
tinent, suspense and terror of D-Day, 
subsequent tedious, agonizing fight through 
the Normandy hedgerows. . . . Reminiscent 
of “Battleground,” but compared with that 
film less convincing: its soldiers are two- 
dimensional stereotypes—except for the 
captain, slowly cracking up under the 
strain, and his untried lieutenant, into 
whose relationships real drama is often 
injected. Occasional newsreels of actual 
Normandy campaign lend authenticity. 
Some sequences represent war as hell, 
others make it heroic and glamorous—so 
the overall impression is mixed. Of its 
kind, good. M,Y 


Cassino to Korea (Par.) Documentary 
made up mainly of newsreels produced 
during the drive of American and British 
troops up Italian peninsula to Rome, 
drawing parallels with current fighting in 
similar Korean terrain against an occupy- 
ing army. ... A vivid reminder of the 
misery and terror of war, this covers less 
territory than the several other recent 
newsreel compilations. Perhaps for this 
reason, it is more detailed and offers more 
material not widely seen before on the 
screen. M,Y 


Deported (Univ.) Jeff Chandler, Marta 
Toren. Melodrama about a U.S. gangster 
who is deported to his native village in 
Italy, where, his record unknown, his 
largesse makes him a hero. He devises 
scheme to get secret funds hidden in 
America into Italy by investing in relief 
goods, planning to divert them on arrival 
to black market. But his love for a beau- 
tiful countess transforms him, and he 
risks his life to foil the plot he himself 
set up. . . . Film was made in Italy. Its 
beautiful settings and its use of native 
actors for “character” parts give interest 
and exotic appeal to a production un- 
worthy of their contribution. For the story 
is contrived and trite, marred by tender- 
ness for criminal even before his reform. 


M,Y 


Emergency Wedding (Col.) Barbara 
Hale, Larry Parks. Comedy. Woman doc- 
tor marries on impulse, soon discovers she 
has on her hands a spoiled playboy whose 
antics inspired by jealousy of her patients 
and friends continually end up ludicrously 
for both of them. But he ties up with a 
“cause,” and becomes a new man... . 
Amateurishly plotted and OE | 


For Heaven’s Sake (Fox) Joan Bennett, 
Robert Cummings, Edmund Gwenn, Gigi 
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Feature 


Films 


Perreau, Clifton Webb. Comedy. In an 
effort to persuade a selfish theatrical 
couple to start a family, two angels ac- 
company to earth the unborn child who 
has determined that the couple shall be 
her parents. One angel (Webb) assumes 
mortal guise to achieve their purpose, falls 
from grace when he discovers the delights 
of wine, women and other worldly pleas- 
ures. A film with the appealing 
Gwenn and the sardonic Webb cannot be 
a total loss, but they must have been 
embarrassed by much of the stickiness. 
the arch pseudo-whimsy, which surround 
them. An excess of drinking. M,Y 


Harvey (Univ.) Josephine Hull, Cecil 
Kellaway, James Stewart, Jesse White. 
Comedy from successful stage play about 
the more than slightly daft, middle aged 
bachelor who has decided to escape from 
reality by being only pleasant. His devoted 
sister is annoyed by his devotion to the 
invisible rabbit he insists on including in 
all that he does. Her efforts to get him 
confined in sanitorium result in unexpected 
complications, because no one can cope 
with the hero’s ingratiating nature—or his 
invisible friend. . . . Since much of the 
gentle humor of the original comes through 
and the performances are skilled, the 
rather dubious premise that irresponsibility 
is preferable to sanity persists. Despite the 
theme, a pleasant experience. M,Y,C 


Harriet Craig (Col.) Wendell Corey, 
Joan Crawford, Lucile Watson. Drama 
based on famous stage play of the twen- 
ties, “Craig’s Wife.’ How a selfish wom- 
an’s absorption in her possessions poisons 
all her relationships, leaves her at last 
desolate. . . . To the vice of selfishness 
as set forth in the play have been added 
others—lying, deceit, sadism—until the 
story becomes unconvincing, an impression 
deepened by the inadequate interpretation 
given by the leading players and by at- 
tempt to inject psychiatric explanations. 


J 


Kansas Raiders (Univ.) Scott Brady, 
Marguerite Chapman, Brian Donlevy, 
Audie Murphy. Melodrama. Another Civil 
War film, this one concerned with the 
activities of Quantrill and his guerillas on 
the Missouri-Kansas border. It tries, too, 
to relate how Jesse James and other 
notorious outlaws became bad men—by 
training under Quantrill and suffering dis- 
illusionment. Routine melodrama, 
with story and performances alike in their 
artificiality. M,Y 


The Killer That Stalked New York 
(Col) William Bishop, Evelyn Keyes, 
Charles Korvin. Melodrama. Efforts of city 


~ health officials to locate source of isolated 


smallpox cases lead to trail of smuggling, 
theft, suicide, murder. Regrettable 
mishandling of material which could have 
provided honest suspense and an informa- 
tive document results in a hodge podge of 
crime melodramatics and an _ erroneous 
idea of the disease concerned and of the 
activities of health officials. M 


Mad Wednesday (RKO) Jimmy Con- 
lon,, Edgar Kennedy, Harold Lloyd. Com- 
edy. A sequel to Lloyd’s 20-year-old silent 
film, ““The Freshman,” portions of which 
introduce the present effort. The freshman 
is now a frustrated middleaged bookkeeper, 
hopelessly in a rut, A chance encounter 
with racetrack followers who induce him 


to seek solace in liquor transforms him 
into a mighty man of luck, whose for- 
tunate bet on a race wins him a moth- 
eaten circus, sends him forth with a tame 
lion to turn Wall street upside down... . 
No matter how much you may have en- 
joyed—or still enjoy—Lloyd’s clowning, 
you can’t help regretting the use of liquor 
as the prime motivator. Routine farce, 
with the usual dangling from high build- 
ings, disruption of normal procedures. 
M,Y 


The Miniver Story (MGM) Leo Genn, 
Greer Garson, Cathy O’Donnell, Walter 
Pidgeon. Drama. Sequel built (without 
author’s help) on characters in Jan 
Struther’s “Mrs. Miniver,’ and set just 
after end of World War II. On eve of 
reunion with her far-spread family, the 
British housewife learns she has but a few 
months to live. So she launches campaign 
to resolve various domestic problems, get 
things on even keel before revealing her 
secret. .. . Sentimental story in the “brave 
little woman”’ tradition is saved from level 
of daytime radio serial by sincere perform- 
ance of skilled cast. M,Y 


Mr. Music (Par.) Charles Coburn, Bing 
Crosby, Ruth Hussey, Nancy Olson. Com- 
edy, with music, presenting Crosby as a 
reluctant composer of hit tunes, the despair 
of elderly producer who is fast going broke 
waiting for him to come up with promised 
music for Broadway show. The producer 
hires a young girl graduate, determined 
and straightforward, to keep him at work. 
The results surprise everyone, the com- 
poser most of all. Film includes incidental 
contributions by such stage stars as the 
Merry Macs and Dorothy Kirsten. ; 
Less inventive than many Crosby films, 
but equally pleasant and relaxed. Use of 
elderly aunt’s unaccustomed indulgence in 
liquor as comedy device a regrettable fea- 
ture. M,Y 


Never a Dull Moment (RKO) Andy 
Devine, Irene Dunne, Fred MacMurray, 
Gigi Perreau, , Natalie Wood. Comedy. 
How a successful New York songwriter 
weds a rodeo performer, goes to live with 
him and his young tomboy daughters on 
their run-down ranch. Willing but inept, 
she undergoes all the usual catastrophes 
fiction traditionally assigns tenderfoot 
wives in rural situations before she proves 
her right to stay. . . . Reminiscent of 
“The Egg and I,” film depends on obvious 
slapstick for most of its fun, is often la- 
bored but provides good escapist entertain- 
ment. M,Y,C 


Two Weeks with Love (MGM). Louis 
Calhern, Carleton Carpenter, Ann Hard- 
ing, Jane Powell, Debbie Reynolds. Com- 
edy set in Catskill family resort in 1913, 
featuring songs of the period. A 17-year- 
old girl, flattered by attentions of slightly 
older Cuban visitor, suffers and struggles 
to convince her carefree family that she is 
old enough for beaus, grown-up attire, late 
hours—and corsets... .A slight, gay com- 
edy with music, technicolored, adolescent, 
relaxing, untaxing. M,Y,C 


Hundreds 


Audio-Visual Resources for 


Lent and Easter 1951 


by George B. Ammon* 


T su sacrep szasons of Lent and Easter 
provide numerous opportunities to use 
modern projected audio-visual resources. 
Pastors are looking for aids in preaching 
the message of Jesus’ last days. Teachers 
are seeking illustrations for lessons which 
are often correlated with the passion and 
resurrection of Christ. Even parents are 
beginning to look for pictures for their 
home projectors. 

The following suggestions are made 
with a view to helping pastor, teacher and 
parent make more meaningful the suffer- 
ings, death and glorious resurrection of 
Jesus Chirst. 


Miniature Color Slides 


Most useful in many situations are the 
beautiful 2”x2” color slides. Often a sin- 
gle slide will unfold the deepest Lenten 
message for those who will take the time 
to study and read the artist’s purpose and 
plan. In this connection, we suggest sev- 
eral books which might be consulted. 


Bailey, Albert Edward. The Gospel in Art. 
Pilgrim Press, 1916. $4.00. 

Bailey, Albert Edward. Christ and His 
Gospels in Recent Art, 1938. Scribner’s. 
$2.00. 

Maus, Cynthia Pearl. Christ and the Fine 
Arts, 1938. Harper and Bros. $4.95. 
Niebuhr, Hulda, Ventures in Dramatics 
with Boys and Girls of the Church 

School, 1935. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Smith, Jean Louise. Great Art and Chil- 
dren’s Worship, 1948. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.50. Worship service outlines 
using twenty-four pictures. 


If I were selecting twenty-five very use- 
ful color slides for this season, I would 
choose the following, which are especially 
suited for use in teaching children in home 
and church: 

Ha 298—Wood, The Triumphal Entry 

He 35 —Wood, Cleansing the Temple 

Ha 1 —Flandrin, Christ Mourns Over 
the City 

Cp 636—Van Dyck, Christ and the Trib- 
ute Money 

Cc 545—Brown, Washing of His Feet 

Cc 670—DaVinci, The Last Supper 

Ha 302—Wood, Gethsemane 

Cp 162—Prell, The Corruption of Judas 

Ha 42 —Standard, Jesus Before the High 

Priest 
Cm 799—Harrack, Peter’s Denial 
Cc 548—Munkacsy, Christ Before Pilate 
Ha 784—Standard, Pilate Washes His 

Hands 
Cc 56 —Clements, Golgotha 
Cc 506—Burnand, Holy Saturday 
Cc 89 —Ender, Holy Women at the 

Tomb 
Cc 792—Schmidt, Woman, Why Weepest 

Thou? 


*Director of Audio-Visual Education, The Parish 
and Church School Board, United Lutheran 
Church in America. 
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to advantage in picture focused worship 
and may wish to secure one or more of the 
Cc 700—Burnand, Peter and John Hurry- 
ing to the Tomb 
Ha 791—Standard, Jesus Joins His Disci- 
ples on Way to Emmaus 
Ha 12 —Melchers, Supper at Emmaus 
Ha 307—Wood, Easter Night 
Ha 49 —Standard, The Doubting Thom- 
as 
Cm 660—Aubert, Mission of the Apostles 
Ha 305—Wood, Jesus Stood at the Shore 
He 102—Wood, The Ascension 
A series of slides ‘‘Christ’s Last Days on 
Earth” based on the famous Nelson pic- 
tures, illustrates for primary through adult 
levels the incidents from Palm Sunday to 
the Ascension. This is a series of 28 slides 
with manual ($14.00). 


Some will be able to use the 2”x2” slide 
following conceptions of the face of 
Christ: 

Cc 442—Todd, The Nazarene 

Ch 330—Hofmann, Head of Christ 

Cc 135—Hofmann, Christ at Thirty-three 
J 101 —Jambor, Christ 

Cm 965—Sallman, Head of Christ ($1.00) 


Many other art masterpieces are in slide 
form and may be selected from denomina- 


of today?’”’ 


° IN HIS NAME 
° SPEAK NO EVIL 


and denominational publishing houses, 


tional catalogs or the current Society for 
Visual Education “Library of Religious 
Filmstrips and 2”x2” Color Slides.” Espe- 
cially good are those which are used in 
connection with Cynthia Pearl Maus’ book 
above, and the Elsie Anna Wood slides. 
(50c each mounted in cardboard; 70c 
each bound in glass.) 


The Church-Craft hymn slides are quite 
useful in services of worship. White let- 
ters are used, on colored backgrounds, no 


The outstanding 16mm sound film 


“GOLGOTHA” 


now available through the 26 national of- 
fices of Ideal Pictures—world’s largest 
16mm film distributor. 


““Golgotha’’ tells with reverence, power 
and beauty the inspiring story of the last 
days on earth of Jesus of Nazareth. His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem .. . be- 
trayal by Judas . . . the Last Supper. . . 
His last message to His disciples after 
the Resurrection. With a special musical 
score by famous composer, Jacques Ibert. 
For full information on how you may rent 
this outstanding film, and the address of 
your nearby Ideal Office, write today to: 


Ideal Pictures 


Dept. A-109 


65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


1émm SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


FAMILY FILMS ogger 


“The 
ROAD 


BACK” 
for the 
EASTER 
SEASON 


30 minutes 
$8.00 per day rental, 
additional days $4.00 


In the cut-throat competition of modern business, is it possible for a man to experience 
the renewal of strength, power and hope that is the message of the resurrection? 

A modern advertising man chooses faith in spite of adversity. It brings to him and his 
associate, their wives and children, new insights into the meaning of Eases! 

story that shows how a man was able to substitute dignity and 
ploitation brings a modern answer to the question, ‘‘Does faith aoe a place in the life 


$ This timely 
ood will for cheap ex- 


Family Films offer powerful education on moral ideals in a modern en- 
tertaining way. Fifteen films are now in use by Church, Schools, Club and 
Family interested in moral teaching. New films in release are: 

® THE ROAD BACK 
© THE FIRST STEP 


Family Films rent from $6 a day for two reel films up—at leading film library 
For address of your closest library and 


Hes 


© ROLLING STONES 
© LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 


free descriptive catalog, write 
Dept. RE-2 


1584 Cross Roads of the World 
Hollywood 28, California 
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illustrations. (50c each bound in glass.) 
Many artists who have attempted to illus- 
trate hymns have missed the mark badly, 
so it is often better to use the words only 
than to have poor visualization on the 
screen. 
Filmstrips 

Many have been finding the new 35 
mm filmstrips to be a great help in teach- 
ing. Especially interesting are those in 
color, although recent studies seem to 
show that color of itself is not necessarily 
a factor in greater learning. The follow- 
ing filmstrips are listed as resources, large- 
ly in the field of teaching: 

The Last Days of Christ, 28 frames, 
color, $3.50 (primary through adults). 


The thrilling story of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion enacted entirely by beautiful hand- 
made, brilliantly colored clay figurines, 
An entirely new and different series of 
slides, photographed in full color, will 
give every Church and Sunday School a 


EASTER SLIDE SET IN FULL COLOR 


Pictures from collection of Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 

The Passion Week, Resurrection and 
Ascension, 31 frames, black and white, 
$3.00 (primary through adults). Excellent 
selection arranged in order of events. 

Redemption—The Second Article. Two 
filmstrips from a series on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Black and white, $6.00 for the 
two. First filmstrip answers the qeustions, 
“Who is Jesus Christ?” and ‘Why did he 
come to redeem me?” and ‘“‘What should I 
do in return?” Useful for adolescents and 
older pupils. 

Hosanna to the King, 50 frames, color, 
$5.00 (excellent for primary teaching). 

Blind Beggar of Jerusalem, 35 frames, 
black and white, $2.50. Shows growing 


bs 


carefully planned, ready-to-use Easter 
Worship Service that will be long- 
remembered by children and adults 
alike. Twenty-four scenes and three in- 


spiring Hymnslides with Easter worship 
service guide — 


OTHER CHURCH-CRAFT PLANNED EASTER SERVICES 


The baste. Hory 


From the Crucifixion, through Easter morning, Christ’s 


first appearances, and ending with His ascension, this full-length story of Easter hope is por- 
trayed by living characters in authentic Biblical settings. Thirty-four scenes photographed 


in natural color and four hymnslides, 


Easter Sn Lhe Holy Land An exceptionally different series of 


natural color slides, photographed “on location” during Church-Craft’s recent Palestine 
Expedition, combined into an unusual Easter worship service. Twenty-seven interesting 
and beautiful scenes of the locales hallowed by events of the Easter Story and three Hymn- 


slides, 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
Ask him or write us for a free colorful folder 
describing these sets as well as other Church- 


Craft Easter sets — 
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CHURCH-CRAFT T 
Pictures 


3312 Lindell Blvd. - St. Louis 3, Mo. 


hostility to Jesus. 

Concordia Publishing Series: The Res- 
urrection, 25 frames, color, $5.00. This is 
one of the best of a series of five color art 
work filmstrips on the passion and resur- 
rection. 


Incidents in the Life of Christ Series. 
This series of nine filmstrips uses pictures 
taken from the film, “King of Kings,” and 
includes five which may be found useful 
with juniors and up, during the Lenten and 
Easter season. Each filmstrip contains 
from 28 to 85 pictures plus explanation, 
maps, etc. Each strip, $5.00. 


Christ and the Fine Arts Series. The 
third filmstrip in the set of five is helpful 
where a study of the art masterpieces is 
involved. The 56 frames include some of 
the most famous pittures described in 
Cynthia Pearl Maus’ book, Christ and the 
Fine Arts. These filmstrips will be useful 
to intermediates and above. 


Several attempts have been made to 
produce sound filmstrips on the passion. 
Generally, these have been of only medi- 
ocre quality and are not recommended. 
There are very few filmstrips which illus- 
trate hymns well. The best are Church 
Screen color filmstrips. 


Motion 


Some 


Pictures 


of the better sound films which 
may be used in the Lenten and Easter 
Seasons are: Barabbas, the Robber; Jour- 
ney Into Faith; The Great Commandment. 
(These are described in the January 1950 
issue of the Journal.) The First Easter, 
although an older film, is one of the best 
to describe the resurrection of Jesus. 35 
minutes, black and white, rental $9.00. 
Reverent and accurate story of the Easter 
episode. 


Sources 


16mm. films may be rented from the 
Religious Film Association, denomination- 
al audio-visual headquarters, and local 
dealers. 


Some filmstrips and slides are available 
from RFA. Contact RFA, your denomi- 
national audio-visual headquarters, and 
your local dealer to purchase filmstrips 
and slides. 


Other sources of filmstrips or slides are 
the Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
and Visual Education Service, 409 Pros- 
pect, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Devotionally Inspiring 
SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 
RICH. MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records 
has a definite and sustained inspirational value— 
creates interest at every season of the year. In 
Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions 
in rich. clear. mellow tones of choicest sacred music 
made by artists of renown 


PICK A SOUNDMASTER LICRARY FOR QUALITY 
CHIMES © ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write for list of wnexcalled records. 
MORRISON RECORDING CSSONOMA STZ, 
LABORATORIES PECORS>S 
Dept. QO sarTavia, iu. 
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Editorials 


Impressions of the 
White House Conference 


SINCE I HAVE RETURNED from the 
Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, I have 
been gathering together my many im- 
pressions of that large and important 
meeting. “What does the 1950 White 
House Conference represent to the 
religious forces of the nation?” I 
have asked myself. These conclusions 
have come to me. 


1. It represents a tremendous tes- 
timony to the concern of a large num- 
ber of people of this nation for the 
welfare of children and youth. It was 
an impressive sight to see 5,000 busy 
professional and lay people from all 
walks of the nation’s life take the 
better part of a week to sit down to- 
gether to discuss earnestly the well 
being of the nation’s children and 
youth. But behind those persons who 
actually made the Washington jour- 
ney, there were thousands of others 
who participated in the fact-finding 
efforts, who served on state advisory 
committees, and who assisted in other 
ways. So far as one could judge, the 
great majority came for one domi- 
nant reason, their sincere interest in 
the well being of our children and 
youth. I am proud to belong to a 
country which could give evidence of 
such a nation-wide concern. 


2. It gives evidence of the pro- 
vincialism of the profressionals, a pro- 
vincialism which is probably as in- 
evitable as it 1s regrettable. All the 
well-known professions and occupa- 
tions dealing with children were rep- 
resented. No profession lacked an ar- 
ticulate spokesman. And each had his 
own lingo, each his own grooves of 
thinking, each his presuppositions, 
each his own professional prejudices. 
Most were sure that their own axioms 
were sound and would quickly clarify 
the Conference issues were they only 
accepted by the other, less clear- 
thinking delegates. We professional 
religious leaders were no exceptions. 
We secretaries, administrators, and 
directors have talked so long to peo- 
ple who believe pretty much as we do 
that it is disconcerting to meet those 
who challenge our most deeply cher- 
ished convictions. Mutual under- 
standing among professional people 
is badly needed. There is an unfin- 
ished task of adult education some- 
where near here, 
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3. It represents a sincere attempt 
to give an adequate place to religious 
faith and to religious organizations. 
There were many who sincerely felt 
that adequate attention had not been 
given to these interests in 1930 and in 
1940. This time ministers, rabbis, and 
priests were on the several planning 
committees. An excellent treatment of 
the place of religion in the life of the 
child was prepared in the prelimi- 
nary studies. The opening address 
was by a distinguished clergyman. 
Sessions were regularly opened with 
invocations, and closed with benedic- 
tions. Beautiful Christmas music was 
provided by choirs of nearby colleges 
and universities. The program of the 
Conference provided for the consid- 
eration of the role of religion in con- 
tributing to healthy personalities. 
Trusted religious leaders were used 
in study groups, panels, and commit- 
tees. 


The findings and the recommenda- 
tions at the Conference recognize the 
role of religion in the life of the child 
and youth. The findings and recom- 
mendations are not all that some of 
us hoped (and contended) for. But 
when the findings and the recom- 
mendations of the Conference are 
added to those of the various study 
groups, you will find considerable evi- 
dence of intelligent religious concern. 
The sensitive language of the “Pledge 
to Children” has these phrases in it: 

“We will provide you with all op- 
portunities possible to develop your 
own faith in God” and “So may you 
grow in joy, in faith in God and in 
ATIC eens 

The religious interest seemed great- 
est with the rank and file of dele- 
gates. It seemed to be less with the 
professional leadership. That shrink- 
age seems fairly typical of our times. 
We Christian leaders have not cap- 
tured our contemporary intellectuals 
for the cause of Christ. 

It is a reminder that for many in- 
fluential people in our society, reli- 
gion is thought of as being another 
word for high-minded social idealism. 

Dr. Luther A. Wiegle and Mer. J. 
J. McClafferty have helped to make 
sure that the word “religion” was 
used in the study booklets in an un- 
ambiguous sense. Dr. George A. But- 
trick in the opening address used re- 


ligious terms, forthrightly and with 
precision. Christian education lead- 
ers and others sought to make ele- 
mental dictionary distinctions between 
religion and such terms as ethical be- 
havior, aesthetic experiences, and 
spiritual values (blessed term!). They 
were not uniformly successful. Some- 
times their determination was looked 
upon with amusement, annoyance, or 
as an example of the historical irasci- 
bility of theologians. Let preachers, 
teachers, and _ secretaries consider 
what that understanding means for 
the effective preaching and teaching 
of the Christian faith. 


All in all, the Conference will ac- 
complish a great deal for our chil- 
dren and youth. The half century 
dawns behind forbidding clouds of 
war. Perhaps if we are all faithful to 
our trusts, its closing will be better 
than its start. The White House Con- 
ference will help. 

GeraLp E. KNOFF 


Listen to "The Call"! 


Youru weex this year, January 28 
to February 4, has unusual signifi- 
cance. During this week The Call to 
United Christian Youth Action is be- 
ing launched. It will be carried to 
the youth of America during the 
coming year and it is hoped that by 
Youth Week of 1952 at least a mil- 
lion young people will have enlisted. 
The story of this thrilling program 
of action was given in the December 
issue of The Journal in an article by 
A. Wilson Cheek, its director. 


One cannot fully appreciate the 
significance of this Call without first 
understanding something of the power 
and sweep of the youth movement 
within our churches, which lies back 
of this interdenominational effort. 
There is a vitality among our youth 
of which many adults are not aware. 
It is a growing factor in the Christian 
fellowship. Some of the clearest and 
most serious thinking to be found any- 
where is taking place in our young 
people’s church groups. The youth 
are carrying on some of the best 
stewardship education and the most 
realistic Christian action. Their giv- 
ing to missions is often above the de- 
nominational averages. 


Young people are not only the 
church of the future. They are a de- 
voted and powerful part of the church 
of today. In any calculation of the 
role of the church in the contempo- 
rary world, count your young people 
in. The Call is an important part of 
the Christian Action of the church 
today. V.E.F. 
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AS A MEMBER YOU WILL RECEIVE A 
FREE BONUS BOOK with every fourth 


Club selection you accept. You will be able to 
take advantage of special prices on occasional 
Club selections. 

Furthermore, to insure that you will receive 
only books that will be of permanent value to 
you a “No Book” form is enclosed with your 
monthly Bulletin so you can notify us when- 
ever you do not want the current choice; and 
you may return any Club selection for full 
credit within ten days of receipt if not entirely 
satisfied. 


PLUS ... FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS 
FOR RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERS ONLY 


One of the most worthwhile advantages of 
membership in the Religious Book Club is your 
free-with-membership monthly Bulletin. Attrac- 
tive, well-printed and easy to read, this special 
Bulletin gives you news and reviews of as many 
as forty of the new, current books of spiritual 
interest. It not only contains a full description 
of the coming month’s selection, bonus books, 
and books with bonus credits, but also exten- 
sive reviews of all important new religious 
books and novels, poetry and general books 
which have particularly worthwhile spiritual or 
religious themes. For 23 years the RBC Bulle- 
tin has been recognized as one of the best 
sources of authoritative, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation by librarians, ministers and students. 
Interesting and helpful, it is the only Bulletin 
that will keep you completely abreast of the 
latest and most important religious reading. 


OFFER EXPIRES FEBRUARY 27TH’... 


REGULAR 
PRICE, $6.00 


FREE... 


without obligation 


to new members of the 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


The Gospel in Hymns 


By ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


will be given to you as a free gift to induce you to try the 
many advantages and economies of Religious Book Club 
service NOW! 


The fascinating story, the most comprehensive history of 
313 of the greatest hymns from early times to the present 
day—how they were written, the little-known events be- 
hind them. This encyclopedic volume is beyond doubt the 
definitive account of the English hymn for years to come. 
There are 600 pages, packed with information, and beauti- 
fully embellished with photographs and old drawings—a 
glorious treasure for the church member, an incomparable 
resource for the minister. 


This Membership Coupon Entitles You To 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 


*Good only while our present offer lasts: 


Offer expires February 27, 1951 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB Ij2 
76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


. You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me at once 
my free copy of THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS and the monthly 
RBC BULLETIN. If I decide to purchase Club Selections I am to 
receive an additional free book as a bonus for every four Club 
Selections I choose. I will let you know promptly whenever I do 
not want the monthly Club Selection, and understand I am not 


obligated to purchase any books. 


Mr. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street 
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THE BEST 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. A brilliant, penetrating 
exposition of our fundamental Christian beliefs—a 
forceful statement of our basic relationships to God 
and to each other. For every Christian—an illuminat- 
ing discussion that brings new light to faith, new 
breadth and depth to prayer. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


By PAUL E. JOHNSON. Blending religious and 
psychological insights, this volume brings a fresh and 
deeper understanding of Christian love and its prac- 
tical, constructive application to the basic problems of 
life. A significant book for pastors, teachers, all 
thoughtful readers. $3 


CHURCH USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS 


By HOWARD E. TOWER. For every local church 
leader, here is helpful information on the use of 
audio-visual materials in Christian education—basic 
principles, methods of applying them, and practical 
ideas for getting the best results. Published Feb. 5. 

Bibliography. Illustrated. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore 


IN NEW 


THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 
By GEORGIA HARKNESS. Five months of daily 


devotions based on Jesus’ most memorable words. | 
Each reading brings scripture, exposition, questions 
for self-examination, and prayer. Pocket Size. $1.25 


RESTORING WORSHIP 


By CLARICE BOWMAN. Practical, workable meth- 
ods and procedures for leading children, young peo- 
ple, and adults into more vital experiences of wor- 
ship. A timely and basic book for worship pee 

2.50 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. An intimate, chal- 
lenging study of man’s personal worth. “The Christian 
humanism of which Dr. Hough is an eloquent ex- 
ponent and shining example here finds expression.” 
Christian Century. $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


By EDWARD T. RAMSDELL. “A rich and reward- 
ing book which seeks to answer the crucial question 
of our time where religion is concerned: ‘What is 
significant?” “—-Advance. $2.50 


ORIENTATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ. “Will fill a very 


important need—a book which gives comprehensive 
chapters on single subjects such as are included in this 
symposium.” Dr. Paul H. Vieth. 624 Pages. $6.50 


